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INTEODUCTOEY 

History has in the last seven or eight years lost 
some of its prestige ; the world has been so busy in 
making history that it has had little leisure or taste 
for deciphering the annals of past ages, which seemed 
to offer no stimulus or message to the men of to-day. 
In any case, the War was hardly required to dim 
the prestige of the history of education; neither 
the Immortals of culture nor the mere men of 
expert research — if I may adapt the Horatian gibe 
at mediocre poets — have found a place for it in 
their scheme of things. In the voluminous and 
monumental Encyclopcedia of Education, which is 
at present appearing in London, we search for it 
in vain under " History " or under " Education "; 
and the opinion of a statesman of such genial and 
catholic curiosity in the progress of culture as Lord 
Morley, who has himself contributed more than 
once to the literature of education, can be con- 
jectured from this pungent jotting : — 

Wasted the three hours of thp iourney on a book 
about grammar schools before Ed. VI. An impor- 
tant and laborious book, but bearing on no earthly^ 
task of mine (Lord Morley's BecoUections, ii, 68). 

More than half a century ago E. H. Quick found 
that not merely good educational histories, but all 
of them, were in some foreign language ; and, 

1 
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although since his day much fruitful work has been 
accomplished on special periods, it is only within 
the last couple of years that Professor Adamson has 
provided a comprehensive history even of English 
education, while it was only the other day that 
Dr. Boyd (a Scot, be it noted) gave us at length a 
general history/ This is the more surprising when 
one considers the large number of general histories 
which are available in France, Italy, Switzerland, 
the United States, and especially in Germany — 
thirty or forty of them in all. There is, it need 
hardly be said, an advantage in contemplating the 
progress of a science or an art from a single point 
of view which cannot be obtained from the study of 
miscellaneous monographs, and Matthew Arnold 
long since pointed out how essential is the com- 
parative standpoint in the treatment of popular 
education. 

If, however, a wide survey is to fulfil its purpose, 
it must portray the course of education with due 
regard to perspective ; and the disregard of this 
consideration is, it seems to me, largely respon- 
sible for the unattractiveness of the subject. My 
own experience confirms me in my opinion : on 
recently turning up some hundreds of sheets of 
good paper, which I had spoiled forty years ago in 
an attempt to write a history of education, I . was 
astonished at the mass of irrelevant matter with 



• Davidson's and Boyer's histories are American books re-issued 
here, while dough's small volume is merely a repertory of Acts of 
Parliament and English educational foundations with a prefatory 
historical sketch. 
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which Schmidt, Von Eaumer, and other learned 
Germans had stuffed my head. Nor is this irre- 
levant matter found merely in these erudite Germans 
of half a century ago. It is really difficult to under- 
stand why a thinker and educationist like Dr. Boyd 
should consider the controversies of the Celtic and 
Eoman Churches over the fashion of the tonsure, 
or Pope Gregory's delicacy in alluding to the 
scandalous report that a bishop was conniving at 
the teaching of grammar in his diocese, worthy of 
the mention which he does not concede to Matthew 
Arnold, Lowe, Forster, or Fisher, the Bryce Com- 
mission, the local universities, or the recent advances 
in women's education. 

Many historians would defend the disproportionate 
space given to primitive and semi-barbarous epochs 
as necessary for tracing the stream of evolution ; 
this is the standpoint chosen especially by Davidson 
in America and by Letourneau in France, who 
have accumulated a mass of anthropological, even 
zoological, details the bearing of which on education 
is rather remote. Davidson admits that our infor- 
mation is in many cases very meagre, and we 
cannot accept Letourneau's chimpanzee who could 
work the capstan or his starling whistling the 
Marseillaise as convincing analogies. In fact, the 
history of education discloses not an evolution but 
a series of evolutions, for the reason that it was 
subject in different regions to varying conditions 
of race, moral standard, culture, and social order, 
and was modified accordingly. To take, for instance, 
Greek education as representative of the stage 
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attained at that period by the world in general 
would be little short of a libel on Hellenic civili- 
zation. 

It may, indeed, be objected that in these days of 
revolutionary thought the history of education is 
not worth studying. There is, however, no proof 
that hundreds of years have altered the essentials 
of human psychology, however variously it may 
have reacted to the changing phases of its environ- 
ment. The stage on which the teacher plays his 
part is bounded by human nature, and there is 
none of what are regarded as the most advanced 
experiments of our own day of which the rudiment 
cannot be traced in Greece or in the history of the 
last three centuries. This view, I need hardly add, 
is far from acceptable to the educational evangelists ; 
the only message which the apostles from Eousseau 
to Spencer and Montessori proclaim with hearty 
unanimity is that the pedagogues of the past were 
in the wrong. 

The past, however, has a claim to be heard. 
Education is largely an experimental science, but 
the experiments require time before they yield their 
results — a generation, even several generations. It 
is within the bounds of possibility that experience 
may modify our views in regard to free development 
and self-expression for the child, or scientific work 
as a liberalizing study for the undergraduate. We 
cannot tell. The history of education during the 
past century has many burst bubbles to its credit ; 
neither Englishmen nor Germans regard the schools 
of Germany with the eyes of ten years since ; even 
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free development, we find, has its limits. History 
will certainly not enable us to predict the verdict of 
the future ; but it has its own useful part to play in 
enlarging our view and stabilizing our judgment. 
It will bring home to us the difficulties and draw- 
backs in the practical realization of our visions, and 
record for our edification how, for instance, in the 
past other enthusiasts have, like Dr. Montessori and 
her disciples, dangled the " Kingdom of Heaven " 
as the prize for embracing their method. 

It will also save us from grave misconceptions, 
involving more than merely educational conse- 
quences: such as the grotesque misrepresentations 
of the virtues and vices of German education — the 
gratuitous assumptions that a people so methodical 
and so ruthless mast have based their higher educa- 
tion on science and must have ignored religion in 
their elementary schools — which were circulated by 
persons of high distinction and responsibility in the 
Times and elsewhere during the earlier years of the 
War. Had these eminent correspondents entered 
so far into the study of educational history as to 
consult Matthew Arnold's not yet obsolete reports,' 
or even the Encyclopadia Britanniea, they would 
have known that in no other European country was 
so much systematic care devoted to religious instruc- 
tion, and that Classics in the high schools of Germany 
held a position of unquestioned supremacy. 

But another, and probably more important, office 
can be fulfilled by the historical study of education : 

* For instance, as to religious instruction, see his Special Report 
(1886), p. U. 
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that is, in counteracting the stunting and narrowing 
effects of present-day specialization in the work of 
teaching. It cannot be to the interest of education 
that a teacher should regard the limited area of his 
task as conterminous with the wide field of human 
training ; it will be all to the good if he knows how 
his predecessors wrought with other tools and under 
other conditions. History places the movements of 
our own day in their due perspective, and that is 
enough to justify its claims to attention. 

It is obvious that a volume of just under two 
hundred pages can cast only a feeble light on so 
large a subject, and must leave a great many unil- 
luminated spaces. I have had to content myself, 
for instance, with casual references to the Platonic 
and Aristotelian theories in ancient times, and in 
modern days to the reactions on education of the 
industrial and social revolution of the last century 
and a-half. With regard to the former, however, 
there is this to be said. In some cases, an exposition 
of educational theory is an integral part of the 
narrative ; Eousseau, for instance, had an almost 
immediate effect on thought, and influenced the 
whole course of subsequent education. The influence 
of Plato and Aristotle was different. Coming at a 
time of decadence and disillusion, they did not 
initiate an educational policy ; they embodied, almost 
we may say embalmed, two opposing or comple- 
mentary aspects of Greek thought. Their influence 
has been very great, but it has been indirect and 
sporadic, and has come to fruition only after passing 
through the minds of subsequent centuries. 
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There is less reason to regret the omission of 
primitive education; Greek education is the first 
which appeals to us and helps in the solution of 
modern problems ; it is also the first which we can 
clearly visualize with the aid not merely of written 
records, but also of inscriptions and vase paintings. 
Its influence on education as an institution has been 
far less than that of Eome, but as a fermenting 
energy much greater; and, more than that, the 
Greeks were the first and till our own day the only 
people who treated education on its merits and 
without prepossession. This calls for some words 
of explanation. 

The progress of education is determined by 
elements — metaphysical, sociological, and psycho- 
logical. The first embody the aim and disclose the 
ultimate reality, which determines the end of educa- 
tion. The sociological elements are those that bring 
education into connection with the life of the com- 
munity, of which the school is a part and for 
which it serves as a preparation. The psychological 
element is concerned with the mental life of the 
pupil. In Athens these three forces were at some- 
thing approaching equilibrium. The metaphysics 
of the Greeks do not satisfy us to-day ; their theory of 
society, based as it was on restricted experience, was 
incomplete; and their psychology was crude and 
misleading. But, such as they were, these forces 
were in tolerable equilibrium ; and this equilibrium 
has not been recovered till our own day. In the 
pragmatic world of Eome the metaphysical and 
psychological forces ceased to function ; and when 
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Eome yielded place to Christianity the metaphysical 
forces worked alone. Psychology ceased to have 
any meaning for those who regarded man not as 
a physical and psychical organism, but as clay 
inhabited by a hypothetical soul ; and it is vain to 
speak of the laws of human society in a world where 
energy was exerted not by the co-operative wills of 
responsible units, but by the transcendental powers 
of a thaumaturgic priesthood. During the Dark and 
Middle Ages the psychology of the child had no place 
in instruction — for education it cannot be called ; far 
from giving scope to the pupil's personality, the 
teacher was bound to repress his naturally sinful 
inclinations. In fact, apart from universities and 
some municipal schools, education as a stimulus and 
means of self-expression did not exist. 

Perhaps it may be added that I have not been 
austere in shunning biographical details of great 
educationists. Education is still far from being an 
exact science, and must take account of the uncertain 
human factor. It may be convenient to classify 
Montaigne as a social realist, Gomenius as a sense 
realist, and Eousseau as a naturalist; but for a 
sympathetic appreciation of their thought we must 
also know them when they were, so to say, off duty 
and were no longer embodied formulae, but simply 
Montaigne, Gomenius, and Eousseau. 



Chapter I 

THE EDUCATION OF THE GEEEKS 

Leckt has described the Greek intellect as the 
great dynamic agency in European civilization ; and 
a famous jurist has declared that, except the blind 
forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world which 
is not Greek in its origin.' The half century which 
has passed since Sumner Maine framed these words 
has not impaired their truth; what was true of 
science, art, philosophy, literature, is being verified 
in the domain of public life. 

In politics, in law, for two thousand years, Europe 
had lived beneath the stern, logical, beneficent rule 
of ancient Eome; she has now completed her 
centuries of drill and is fitted for the more humane 
and flexible comradeship of ancient Athens; the 
dynastic "powers" of Europe have become demo- 
cratic partnerships for promoting not merely the 
life of their members, but what Aristotle emphati- 
cally called "a good life"; and Law is no longer 
"as in Eome a code of abstract rights, resting on 
a doctrine of legal personality, but Law as the 
organ and collective voice of freemen and fellow- 
citizens, as a divine element immanent in human 

> Leoky's England in the Eighteenth Century, i, p. 18 ; Maine's 
Village Communities (3rd edition), p. 238. 

9 B 
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nature, Eeason made animate and pleading with 
men in accents of emotion." ' 

What, then, of education ? How does our modern 
education stand related to the education of the 
Greeks? Here, however, we must draw a pre- 
liminary distinction. Not all the Greeks contributed 
equally, to the achievements of their race. In the 
Greek world, which, besides what we know as 
(approximately) Modern Greece, included also the 
seats of their race along the coasts from Asia Minor 
to the Gulf of Lyons, there were three main sub- 
divisions — the Aeolians, the lonians, and the Dorians. 
Of Aeolian education we know little ; but of the 
education of the representative Ionian and Dorian 
races we know a great deal ; and, fortunately, these 
are the two which incontestably are the most 
important for our purpose. The Atljienians were 
lonians, the Spartans Dorians. When we speak, of 
Greek art, philosophy, or literature, we mean almost 
always the art, philosophy, or literature of Athens ; 
the Spartans, who lived in the south-eastern corner 
of the Peloponnesus (the Morea), famous as they 
were for their glorious feat at the pass of Thermo- 
pylae, for their hardy life, their Spartan courage, 
their Laconic speech, contributed little to the 
spiritual heritage of the race. Had all Greeks 
been Spartans, it may be safely said that Greece 
would have been of little concern to the modern 
world. In education, however, the Spartans had 
a noteworthy and elaborate system, and, indeed, 

'■ S. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Qreeh Qefwas, pp. 59-60. 
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were the only Greek people who could in strict- 
ness be said to have one. A most pecuhar 
system it was; but, however at variance with 
modern views it may be, it deserves consideration 
for several reasons. We shall find here an excellent 
foil to the arrangements adopted by the flexibly- 
minded and spiritually-gifted Athenians, although 
at the same time we shall find some elements 
bearing clear marks of their common Greek kinship. 
Two other reasons there are v^hich recommend the 
Spartan system to our notice. One is that the 
systematizers and theorizers, like Plato, found there 
a scene to satisfy their Utopian longings for an 
ordered state ; and again there is a certain analogy 
between the physical training' in Lacedsemonia and 
that which has prevailed for generations in the 
public schools of England, and has now been 
democratized and diffused over the world by the 
Boy Scouts. 

Spartan education may best be described as a 
training in morale ; the Spartans were a conquering 
and dominant race, surrounded and outnumbered 
by helots and perioeci — or what may be roughly 
described as slaves and tributaries — and to keep 
these subjects in their places was the aim and end 
of the Spartan constitution and Spartan education : 
which, in fact, were convertible terms, the constitu- 
tion being neither less nor more than a system of 
life-long education. A Spartan was not allowed to 
engage in trade or industry, which was left to the 
perioeci ; nor had he occasion to do so, being sup- 
ported from his lands, which were cultivated for 
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him by the helots. War songs apart, he knew 
nothing of literature, nothing of art or speculative 
thought ; reading and writing were, at most, highly 
exceptional attainments. His life was spent in 
military training and in training others ; " fitness " 
in nerve and muscle was his ideal. He had no 
city, merely a cluster of villages ; no walls protected 
him, the walls were the sturdy breasts of his sons 
and daughters ; he did not reside, he camped. To 
military fitness everything was ruthlessly sacrificed ; 
if a child were a weakling it was abandoned in a 
mountain gully ; their boys were trained in resource 
by licensed thieving ; their youths were despatched 
through the country on scouting expeditions, which 
frequently included the assassination of suspected 
helots. That strong and healthy children might be 
propagated girls were trained with the boys in 
physical exercises ; that they might have no false 
modesty they danced naked at the festivals.' The 
Spartan mother has become proverbial for stern 
suppression of motherly feeling when victory or 
defeat was in the balance. For physical perfection 
Spartan women were the pick of Greece and eagerly 
sought as nurses. 

The education of Spartan boys was systematically 
begun at seven years of age, when they were taken 
from their homes and organized into squads ; they 
went barefoot, slept on beds of reeds, and were 
frequently flogged. The training was one of 

' So says Plutarch ; others, among them George Grote {Bistory 
of Greece, 4th ed., ii, p. 303), believe that the girls wore "thigh- 
revealing" singlets, thus introducing a prurient prudery which 
seems ^liea to the Spartan psychology. 
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endurance and physique ; it consisted of wrestling, 
scrimmaging, gymnastics, hunting on foot, and 
probably riding and swimming. The only artistic 
element was provided by their choric dances, or 
what we should call musical drill. It was, in spite 
of Eousseau's and Montaigne's panegyrics, a narrow, 
unlovely training; and, although effective for its 
purpose, it produced what Aristotle justly called 
" beast-like " pupils. So long as the Spartans alone 
followed this training for warfare and endurance 
they stood pre-eminent ; but when others also trained 
they found their match ; while in flexibility of 
mind, in political insight, they were utterly wanting. 
When placed in a position of responsibility abroad 
they proved incompetent and corrupt. In one 
point, however, they deserve to be considered for 
our purpose — they recognized the primitively savage 
element which survives in boys and gave it scope, 
thus anticipating the Boy Scouts of our own day. 
But even here by vigilant supervision they undid 
their own work : there was no training in initiative 
and moral self-reliance. 

Very different was the gracious way of Athens. 
To the Athenians education was the free develop- 
ment of all that is nobler and more beautiful in a 
man's nature, a training not in morale but in the 
harmonious conduct of life. To the Athenian virtue 
consisted in an inner and outer harmony, in the 
rhythmical adjustment of all the powers, sub- 
ordinated to the service of the social body ; to him 
virtue and beauty were one. In the complicated 
struggle of modern life, where conduct is not merely 
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indijBferent, but often antagonistic, to beauty, this 
seems incredible and ridiculous. Yet the Athenians 
built up the civilization of their prime on this basis 
and attained for a time to a culture the noblest and 
fairest that the world has ever known. Within its 
limits : for this result was attained under conditions 
which are to us repulsive and even impossible. 
Athenian society was not merely an aristocratic but 
a slave-owning society. Athenian civilization and 
education were not for the slaves, and even the free- 
born citizens, if they were poor, hardly entered into 
the picture. This gracious harmony of existence 
was only for those who had a fair livelihood behind 
them — for "the better classes." An Athenian 
gentleman might have his landed property or his 
ships at sea, but all except the general superin- 
tendence was done for him ; he did nothing which 
could not be done with harmonious grace, nothing 
which could interfere with what we may call his 
"self-respect." He attended the public assembly, 
the Parliament of Athens, or sat as juror in the 
Law Courts, or took his part in the work of the 
army or the navy ; but he did no mechanical work. 
It will now be well to picture the actual process 
of Greek education. At daybreak, or even before, 
the Athenian boy .rises, and, having washed the 
sleep from his eyes, sets forth to school, accompanied 
by his paidagogos. By a pedagogue we mean a 
teacher, but to the Greeks a paidagogos was a 
chaperon, or bear-leader ; not at all a schoolmaster, 
but nevertheless a very important, though very 
humble and indeed servile, member of a household. 
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It was his duty to escort his young .master (hand- 
some boys in earher stages of civiUzation were 
subject to temptations which in our days are alluded 
to only in police reports) from and to his school, 
and supervise his conduct both there and at his 
home. The services of a paidagogos were provided 
by every parent who could afford them ; and although 
he was usually old, often boorish and occasionally 
intoxicated, he did his work as well as many a 
modern old retainer. Arrived at the school-house, 
the boy bids his master good morning and takes 
his seat on a stool for his lesson in reading or 
writing or music. There were, of course, no books, 
and there were no desks ; writing was learned on 
waxen tablets, resting on the knee, by means of the 
stylus, a sort of long nail, sharpened at one end and 
at the other flattened for smoothing out what had 
been written, and thus preparing the surface for 
another exercise. On this tablet the teacher drew 
or sketched out lines to assist the child in his first 
efforts, which, being then in turn read over, formed 
the subject-matter of the reading-lesson. When 
a little facility was gained, the next step was a 
dictation exercise, consisting of some passages from 
the poets, which were afterwards learned by heart. 
Thus the waxen tablet of the Athenian boy served 
as primer, copybook, spelling-book, and reading- 
book combined. His equipment was his tablet and 
his wits ; and he had in his memory passages, and 
often whole books, of the finest boy's poetry in the 
world — the Iliad and the Odyssey. Spelling was 
taught by the immemorial alphabetic method, aided 
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perhaps by rhymes in which successive consonants 
were prefixed to successive vowels — as on a piece of 
terra-cotta which has been found at Athens bearing 
the letters ar, bar, gar, dar, er, ber, ger, der. The 
Athenians had a taste for such things; there was 
even a full-sized play in which the chorus was 
dressed to represent the various letters and went 
through permutations and combinations of the 
alphabet. Of arithmetic little was learned, only 
the simple rules, partly in games and partly by 
means of the abacus, which was a grooved counting- 
board, shaped like our ball-frames, over which 
pebbles were moved. As they had no " Arabic " 
numerals and no zero, the process was clumsy and 
laborious. 

So far, therefore, the young Athenian had a 
simple programme ; he learned to write on his 
waxen tablet ; or, when he was proficient, he might 
have papyrus or parchment, ink, and a reed pen. 
He learned to read the poets, to repeat them, recite 
them with appropriate intonation and gesture. And 
he learned a little simple counting. Besides this 
he learned a subject to which the Athenians attached 
the highest importance — music. Indeed, it is hardly 
possible for us to understand their language in 
regard to it. For instance, such words as those 
used by the Platonic Socrates {Bepuhlic, 424c) : 
"The introduction of any strange style of music 
imperils the whole State and is intolerable; for 
never are the modes of music altered without a 
change in the Essential elements of the State." 
Aristotle, too, after a very searching inquiry, decides 
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that music has the power of moulding the character 
of the young (Politics, 1340b). So much was this 
the case that the word " music " was at times used, 
to borrow Dr. Mahaffy's expression, as " a synonym 
for culture in general." And the question whether 
the measures used should be Dorian or Lydian, 
whether there should be a string or two more to 
the lyre, whether the flute was a moral or an 
immoral instrument, was regarded as one of the 
greatest importance in the training of character. 
To us, who look on music too often as " audible 
confectionery," this is a surprising point of view. 
Yet it is one of several respects in which we are 
swaying back to the standpoint of the Greeks, and, 
indeed, to some extent, of our own Elizabethan 
ancestors. Unfortunately, so little of Greek music 
has been preserved, and we know so little of their 
scales, that it is impossible to appreciate their 
meaning fully. Could we do so, it is probable that 
the whole field of Greek education would be more 
intelligible and its lessons for modern life more 
instructive. All we can do is to approximate to 
their meaning by recalling, for instance, sach views 
as those of the Chinese, who traditionally hold that 
music and political science are closely allied, and 
that " the man who understands music is alone 
capable of governing,"' or the pronouncement of 
Napoleon that " a piece of moral music has an 
unfailing influence on the feeling, and exerts much 
greater power than a good work which convinces 

1 See the quotation in Girard, L'iducaUon athemenne, p. 179, 
2nd ed. 
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th6 reason, without affecting the habits." ' It must 
also be remembered that Greek music was immensely 
less complicated than ours, that they had no 
harmony; and it is, of course, the simpler airs, 
when the mind is free from technical distrac- 
tions, which have the strongest and raost direct 
influence on the emotions. Not merely so, but 
instrumental music was usually merely an 
accompaniment to singing; indeed, without the 
accompaniment of words, music was regarded as 
meaningless. 

One other subject, the most prized of all, was 
bodily training. We have many enumerations of 
the elements of happiness, as conceived by the 
Greeks (in Herodotus, Plato, and in drinking songs), 
and we find that health and comeliness are among 
the foremost. The gymnastic school which boys 
attended was called a palaestra, a wrestling school. 
But their exercises were by no means confined 
to this ; they had also running, jumping, discus- 
throwing, javelin-throwing, and boxing. These 
exercises were accompanied by the flute, and for 
the younger children consisted of nothing more 
than musical drill, as well as exercises in graceful 
carriage and bearing. And we must not forget 
dancing, which was not merely a part of religious 
ritual, but also developed into a form of drama. 
Swimming may have been taught at school ; it 
was, at any rate, a common accomplishment, as 
was natural in a sea-faring people. Drawing was 

' Quoted in Compayr^, Histoire critique, i, p. 33. 
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introduced only in the decline of Athenian great- 
ness. Such was in brief the education of the 
Athenian boy. The girls received practically no 
education; their only training was in what they 
picked up with regard to housekeeping — sorting the 
wardrobe, dealing out the wool for spinning to the 
slaves, and such like. The Athenians were low in 
the scale of civihzation so far as concerned the 
position of women. To the average Athenian a 
wife was a housekeeper, not a companion ; indis- 
pensable for propagating the race indeed, but nothing 
more. In the famous words of Pericles : " Great is 
the glory of the woman whose name is not in the 
mouths of men for either good or evil." In this 
as in many other respects, Plato's ideal was very 
different from that of his countrymen. 

In the programme outlined above we are at once 
struck with the absence of what is called useful 
knowledge. There is no science ; the arithmetic, 
was barely sufficient for reckoning the calendar and 
ordinary buying and selling ; there was no history, 
except so far as Homer was historical. There was 
no preparation for profession or business ; any such 
aim was regarded as unworthy of a scheme of 
education of which the purpose should be to prepare 
an all-round citizen and a harmoniously balanced 
,man. Eor this purpose gymnastics trained the 
body to be freely and gracefully at the call of a 
man — not of muscle, but of reserved power and 
free from neurotic impulse. Music was to provide 
harmony in life, and by giving an outlet to the 
emotions to reduce them to a level of equable 
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tranquillity. Homer offered to their imagination 
pictures of heroic life, and was regarded as a source 
of almost inspired teaching in the conduct of life, 
in worldly wisdom, and in ethics. " Meden agan " 
— ^nothing in excess — was the principle of Athenian 
and, indeed, of Greek life in general; the fanatic, 
the bore, the pedant, the prig, was anathema. This 
education would be hopelessly inadequate in the 
struggles for existence of our millions of workers. 
Yet it has more than a merely historical or aesthetic 
interest, because it offers a picture of an actually 
realized life which was, within its limits, complete 
and humane ; where a sound mind in a sound body, 
where not merely toil but also leisure, was the aim. 
The present aspirations of workers are often clothed 
in words which reproduce the finest thoughts of 
Plato and Aristotle. And certainly no thinkers 
have spoken nobler words as to the worth of educa- 
cation : " The first and fairest thing that the best 
of men can ever have" (Plato, Laws, 644) ; "An 
ornament in prosperity, and a refuge in adversity " 
(Aristotle, in Diogenes Laertius) . Of all Greeks it 
may be said that they took education seriously and 
regarded it as vital to the community. Much as 
Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle differ in their 
schemes, they agree in this : that education is the 
basis of every political structure. Plato's Bepublic 
is mainly a treatise on education, as is Aristotle's 
Politics largely, as well as Xenophon's i:deal picture 
of the Persians. The Lycurgan constitution in 
Sparta was simply a system of life-long education. 
At first sight it may seem 'that Athens was an 
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exception, for there the State did not interfere much 
more than in the England of a century ago. It 
neither tested nor paid the teachers, there were no 
attendance officers to see that the children attended, 
nor were the schoolrooms provided out of public 
funds. The result was not quite satisfactory, for 
the standard of attainments and the years devoted 
to schooling were very far from uniform. The 
schoolmaster occupied an unhonoured position — 
" dead or schoolmastering " was a byword for the 
worst of luck — and the pupils treated him with 
scant courtesy, bringing to school their pets — cats 
and dogs and young leopards.' Yet the very fact 
that under these free and easy conditions education 
was widespread proves that there was a belief in 
its importance. That it was widespread is pretty 
plain from all our available evidence. For instance, 
even the sausage-seller in Aristophajnes is not quite 
illiterate ; and we may conjecture that the average 
Athenian citizen was at least as well equipped in 
reading and writing as the average inhabitant of 
England of fifty years ago. Of course, in intelligence 
and in culture he was immensely superior ; he could 
not fail to be so, with the training in politics received 
in his parliament, where he attended not by deputy 
but in person ; with the legal and forensic training 
which he received from his duties as juryman-judge 
in the law-courts ; with the training in taste which 
a walk through exquisite buildings could not fail to 



' As depicted in the school scenes on a water jar in the British 
Museum (B 171, 172). 
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awaken in a naturally gifted race. We need merely 
reflect that Athenians, poor and rich, sat for days 
listening to tragedies which raise the deepest 
questions in human life and conduct, and present 
in their choruses passages as complicated as the 
knottiest of Bobert Browning, and were able to 
discriminate the respective merits and assign the 
prize with a taste and judgment which have stood 
for over two thousand years the criticism of divers 
races and alien civilizations. Can we believe that 
twenty centuries hence the verdict (not to say of 
thirty thousand spectators) of our handful of expert 
dramatic critics will be accepted ? Even an Eliza- 
bethan audience might well have envied such flexible 
and keen intelligence. ' 

So far we have considered only elementary educa- 
tion, which stretched from about the seventh to 
about the fourteenth year for those children who 
could afford to remain so long. The youth had 
now four years before him which he could employ 
much as his father wished. At eighteen the State 
would step in and take charge of him for military 
training, this being the only portion of his education 
with regard to which his country exerted definitely 
compulsory powers. These intervening years were 
devoted by the ordinary youth to gymnastics, or 
other exercises such as riding on horseback and on 
chariots. But the more intellectual resorted to the 
lectures of the Sophists. These were a body of 
peripatetic teachers and savants who arose in Greece 
about the year 450 B.C. — partly crammers, partly 
grave and capable thinkers, partly pretentious 
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humbugs and adventurers— in response to the 
intellectual ferment of the time. They taught 
geometry and the various, branches of natural 
science, the sciences of language, of music, of 
politics. Wandering from place to place, they had 
no permanent schools, but taught in the inner 
courts of private houses or in the cloisters and 
grounds of the gymnasia ; and there discussed all 
known subjects which were calculated to sharpen 
the mental powers or train for an efficient career in 
public life. Some of them would be in our day 
brilliant and influential university professors ; many 
would be weekly journalists ; some would advertise 
systems of " mind training "; and some would argue 
and refute in Hyde Park ; some of them resembled 
the vagrant scholars of the Eenaissance, living 
partly by their learning and partly by their wits. 
The picturesque opening of Plato's Protagoras gives 
some notion of the eager crowds of ardent youth 
which flocked round these masters on their arrival 
in Athens. 

Only one further step remained in the training 
of the young Athenian. At eighteen he was enrolled 
as a member of his township, and took a solemn 
oath : "I will not disgrace my, sacred weapons nor 

desert the comrade at my side I will hand on 

my country greater and better than I found it " 

He was now an ephebos, or cadet ; for a year was 
under training in drill and physical exercises, and 
was quartered near the Piraeus, the seaport of 
Athens. At the end of the year they went through 
their drill before the assembled people and received 
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their shield and spear; after which for a second 
year they were employed in patrol duty and in 
garrisoning the forts of the frontier. They are now 
full citizens, and it iS' time for us to leave them. 
No fairer figures of winning manhood will grace 
the world till we reach the athletes of English 
public schools and universities. No doubt in both 
cases these privileges were for the f^w ; but in the 
future the heritage of the few may become the 
right of the many. Incomplete, of course, the 
education of Athens does not meet the needs of 
our more various modern life ; but, so far as it 
goes, we may well be satisfied if we reach the 
standard of the Athenian ephebos. 



Ghaptee 11 

EOMAN AND MEDIEVAL EDUCATION 

EoMAN education has frequently been treated, 
especially by German scholars, in close connexion 
with that of Greece ; but this arrangement, however 
natural and convenient in a treatise on classical 
antiquities, has the fatal defect of allying two 
subjects which are essentially different. The Greek 
(at least the Athenian) mind and the Eoman were 
at opposite poles; and, however much the Eoman 
submitted himself to the charms of Greece, he never 
became Greek nor entered into the soul of Greece ; 
he became not Greek but cosmopolitan. The free 
play of mind, the delight in untrammelled specula- 
tion, the harmonious development of life as a work 
of art, were quite alien from the Eoman view. The 
Eoman was, above all, practical and definite. He 
did not look at life as a whole, he looked at his own 
allotted place in the State; he sought not ideal 
perfection but working efficiency. His views, com- 
pared with those of the Greeks, were narrow and 
such as a man can hope to translate into actuality. 
He shouldered the day's work, bore it with con- 
stantia, fortitudo, gravitas, and conquered the 
world. He had little relish or skill for transcen- 
dental speculation, he never willingly strayed beyond 

25 c 
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the world of logic, and therefore he became the 
legislator of Europe. 

It is not difficult to conjecture the form which a 
people such as this would impress on its education. 
Its education would naturally be, as it was, 
utilitarian and material, limited to the practical 
needs of life, free from vagueness, idealism, and 
aesthetic dreams ; adapted to its immediate purpose, 
but wanting in any higher spiritual unity ; well 
fitted to instil a sense of patriotic duty ; a training 
for life's hardships and trials, but not for the 
gracious use of leisure or the harmonious beauty 
of the higher life. It is a far cry from a play of 
Sophocles staged before the Athenian people to the 
horrors of a gladiatorial show in the Roman 
Colosseum. -To employ the word "education" in 
reference to the Eomans is indeed somewhat of a 
misnomer. Whether in their earlier training under 
the eye of mother and father or in their later 
grammar schools and rhetoric schools, they can hardly 
be said to have risen much above mere instruction. 
They taught their children and their youths to 
perform definite processes, but did not touch the 
springs of initiative or liberate the soul. 

In early times Eoman education was given in the 
home. We read in the picturesque pages of Livy 
of schools, such as that which Virginia in the 
famous legend was attending ; but it will be safest 
to assume that usually the child learned what he 
did learn of reading, writing, and counting, at home 
from his father, while his sister was learning 
weaving and spinning from her mother. Such 
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was practically all the instruction that the young 
Roman of the earlier tinaes received ; but he received 
at the same time an effective, if not liberalizing, 
training for his future duties in life, vrhile he 
listened to his father advising his clients of a 
morning in the hall, or commemorating for his 
hopeful's benefit the brave deeds of his ancestors. 
The sons of senators might also accompany their 
fathers to the meetings of that august body, and, 
while listening to the debates, learn vyhat govern- 
ment and its responsibilities mean. The Eoman 
father v^as not merely the author but the master 
of the child's being ; he could even take from him 
the life which he had given ; he was not merely 
the lawgiver but the priest of his household; and 
one of the boy's duties was to watch respectfully, 
or even act as acolyte, while his father went through 
the routine of the primitive Eoman cult — an arid 
superstition, which, like these early Eomans, was 
utilitarian and materialistic and offered a strange 
contrast to the radiant theogony of the Greeks. 

Such was the training under which the Eomans 
fought their way to the conquest of Italy and of 
Carthage. But for centuries they had been in 
contact with the potent spell and charm of Greek 
culture, and when, with the fall of Corinth (146 B.C.), 
Greece submitted to their control, captive Greece 
was free to exert a continuous and powerful influence. 
This did not affect to any great extent the elementary 
programme ; but. it led to a great extension of what 
we now call secondary or grammar-school teaching. 
In the first place, it led to a widespread teaching of 
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Greek ; which Quintilian recommended tq be taught 
even before Latin, much as in English public schools 
Latin used to be taught before English. It also led 
to what was called grammar instruction, by which 
was meant not merely the art and science of language 
but also the study and criticism of literature, as well 
as all knowledge which could throw light on the 
poets or prose writers under study. Much of this 
knowledge was pedantic, as annotations and com- 
mentaries in all ages tend to be ; and especially so 
with the Eomans, because in their eyes the highest 
achievement of instruction was to confer the mastery 
of words, to produce the orator : the man who in 
the assemblies, the senate, or the law courts could 
most powerfully impress his audience — this- being, 
even more than military renown, the strongest 
recommendation for official employment. Hence 
the curious result that the Eoman views on 
education must be sought, not, as in the political 
and ethical works of Plato and Aristotle, among the 
Greeks, nor as an element of sociology, ethics, or 
psychology among the moderns, but in the treatises 
on oratory of Cicero or Tacitus, or in Quintilian's 
famous Institutes of Oratory. Oratorical success 
being regarded as the finest flower of instruction, it 
was a natural consequence that the Eomans should 
consider the good orator and the good man as 
almost convertible terms : Cato the Elder defined 
the orator as " the good man skilled in speaking," 
and Quintilian (ii, 15) begins his consideration of 
the nature of rhetoric with the following remarkable 
words : " The first and chief difference of opinion 
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on this subject is that some authorities hold that 
even bad men are entitled to be called orators ; 
while others, whose view I adopt, maintain that 
the title and the art are the exclusive possession of 
the good." Evidently a pronouncement of this kind 
involves some confusion of thought, but we must 
accept it in the same serious spirit in which the 
grave Quintilian wrote it, and take it as our guiding 
line in our judgment of Roman education. In spite 
of Greek influence, this education still pursued 
the same practical, bluntly moral path as in the 
primitive times. 

Greek influence on Roman life and education was 
rising in volume about 250 B.C. — that is, five hundred 
years after the foundation of Rome — and was well 
established at the birth of Cicero in 106 B.C. Taking 
then the period from the birth of Cicero to the death 
of Quintilian — in other words, from about 100 B.C. 
to 100 A.D. — let us see how a Roman boy was 
schooled. 

He began his attendance at about seven years of 
age, and, like his Greek analogue, set forth for his 
day's work, accompanied by his pedagogue (or 
chaperon), before sunrise, or, as Martial pictur- 
esquely words it, 

While crested birds of dawn are crowing all around. 
The elementary school houses were humble and 
makeshift structures, usually sheds or booths open 
to the street ; the furniture was as primitively 
simple as in Greek schools, the corporal punishments 
much more severe, the payment and social position 
of the teachers no higher. For learning reading 
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and writing the waxen tablet was used in the same 
way as at Athens ; but in one respect the Bomah 
boy was more fortunate : he was able, at least in 
imperial times, to purchase a copy of his text-book, 
the handiwork of slave scriveners, and had not to 
rely so entirely on the matter dictated by his teacher. 
Arithmetic, hampered as in Greece by the absence 
of the zero sign and by a clumsy numerical notation, 
was taught thoroughly, so far as regarded the simple 
rules and even fractions, by means of the counting 
board, and also by an elaborate system of finger 
counting, for which the Italians of all times have 
had a curious aptitude. 

When the Eoman boy passed from the elementary 
to the secondary school — from the school of the 
litter ator to that of the grammaticus — he was under 
one serious disadvantage in the lack of the noble 
literature which was at the disposal of the young 
Greek in his own superb language. Instead of 
the roll and music of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
he had to make shift with a pedestrian translation 
of the Odyssey, or to commit to memory the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, as Cicero did in his school 
days, and as in Victorian Britain he would have 
learned the Nicene Creed or the Shorter Catechism. 
After Cicero's time the fare was much better, boys 
were able to enjoy Virgil and Horace and Livy ; and 
many of the pupils learned Greek concurrently with 
or even, as Quintilian recommended, before Latin. 
Great care was taken with the modulation of the 
voice, and the loving care devoted by the grammatici 
to the study of their pupil's native tongue commands 
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our respect ; but the same cannot be said of their 
crude moralizings, far-fetched erudition, grammatical 
quibbles, figures of speech, parallel passages, and 
all the other dry bones of pedantry. One advantage 
this erudition had : it included some information in 
astronomy, geography, legendary story, and natural 
history. A little geometry of a mechanical kind 
was taught, as well as the theory of music. But 
neither music nor dancing nor athletic training was 
for the utilitarian Roman a training in ease and 
grace and harmony. " Music does not befit a man 
of position, and dancing is a vice," is the verdict 
of Cornelius Nepos ; and even Cicero declared that 
to dance a man must be either drunk or insane. 
Physical exercises were largely practised, but as 
a training for the soldier rather than the man. 
When the course of secondary education was 
completed, the young man ambitious of distinction 
passed on to the technical school of rhetoric, whither 
we need not follow him, or even went so far as to 
attend the lectures of Greek philosophers and 
rhetoricians in Athens and Ehodes. This was, 
however, only for the well-to-do; and it may be 
safely said that, beyond the barest elements, the 
education here sketched was not for the masses. 
There was nothing corresponding to compulsory 
attendance, no government supervision, and, at least 
for elementary schools, no grants in aid or official 
salaries. Quintilian, the first instructor to receive 
an official salary in the latter half of the first 
century, was not a mere teacher but a professor of 
rhetoric. 
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After the time of Quintilian the machinery of 
government began to grind more closely, and the 
Eoman genius for organization sought a field in 
the administration of education. Emperors con- 
ferred privileges or salaries, at their own expense 
or at that of the municipalities of the Empire, on 
professors in the higher schools. But to spiritualize 
their teaching was beyond the power of the imperial 
authority, and the rhetorical exercises became more 
and more wordy and futile. Before, however, the 
system had been stereotyped, a letter of the younger 
Pliny {EpistulcB, iv, 13), addressed to the historian 
Tacitus, shows us how a school was established. 
This letter is so delightfully free from verbiage and 
so true to human nature that it is an educational 
document of high value, and deserves a generous, 
though summarized, quotation : — 

Lately, when I was up in my own country, 
a young fellow came to pay his respects to me. So 
I asked him where he was studying. " At Milan." 
" Why not here ?" " Because," chimed in his father, 
" we have no teachers here." " Why have you none ? 
Surely you fathers have every interest in the home 
education of your children. It is more convenient, 
better for their morals, and less expensive. I have 
no children of my own, but I am quite ready to 
contribute a third of the expense. I would promise 
the whole of it if I were not afraid of jobbery in 
appointing the master. Men who will not trouble, 
when some one else pays, will be alert enough when 
their own contribution is in question, and will take 
good care that none but a competent man takes my 
money, when they have to contribute their own 
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> share as well. Let the children who are bom here be 
educated here, and learn to love their native place." 

Pliny then asks Tacitus to help him in finding 
a master. The fathers, however, are to select him. 
" I claim for myself only the trouble and expense." 
It would be difficult to find a more telling illustra- 
tion of the advantages of "local interest " in educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, this view did not prevail in 
the later Eoman Empire. There was, indeed, no 
lack of higher schools. In Gaul, for instance, they 
flourished abundantly ; while the remuneration of 
the teachers was often generous, and in some cases 
lavish. But the teaching and the subject matter 
were mechanical and almost puerile. Under a 
centralized bureaucracy rhetoric and machinery 
took the place of thought, originality, and taste.' 

Eor our time Eoman education is not a very 
fruitful study. No doubt their training in tradi- 
tional morals and logical matter-of-fact had proved 
an effective preparation for the task of welding 
together an anarchic world. But thanks to this 
stern discipline, which has influenced Europe 
throughout twenty centuries, the world has reached 
its majority and demands a larger scope and an 
ampler vision. We are now fitted to appreciate 
and in some measure to accept the richer and 
more flexible thought of Greece. The Eoman 
view has lost its sap ; Quintilian, worthy and even 
noble as he is, seems jejune; his lore has been 
absorbed into the commonplaces of the craft, or is 

' This is well brought out in Dill's Roman Society in the Last 
Century of the Western Empire, book v. 
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out of focus for our newer vision. In one respect, 
however, Eoman education left behind it a nobler 
example than the gifted and oriental Athenians- 
The naother exercised in her own domain a powerful 
influence over her children ; the mothers of Corio- 
lanus, the Gracchi, and others, have passed into the 
commonplaces of story. Girls sometimes received 
as good an education as their brothers, and, if we 
can take the words of Martial literally, even attended 
the same schools. 

Under the invasions of the barbarians — Goths, 
Lombards, Franks — the Eoman imperial structure 
fell to pieces, and the schools, like other things, 
were overwhelmed. In the middle of this chaos 
Christianity re-established the bureaucratic organi- 
zation of the imperial system ; and the simple and 
beautiful teaching of Jesus, which would have 
formed an admirable basis for a system of training, 
was transformed into petty quibblings and rigid 
creeds, and thus disqualified for the purposes of 
education. The schools, established by the clergy 
and called Catechumenal and Catechetical, supplied 
merely technical instruction in the subtleties of 
Christian doctrine. 

The first man to realize, however vaguely, the 
importance of education was Charlemagne. When 
he became king of the Franks in 768, schools for 
the people had disappeared. We read, indeed, of 
" secular " schools, but these are not secular in our 
sense of the term : they are schools for the secular 
as opposed to the regular clergy; and when we 
read that the monastery was "" a lay institution " 
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we are still more likely to misinterpret — the mean- 
ing being that the monastery was not subject to 
the control of the bishop. "Under the severe 
limitations indicated in the rule of Cassian, the 
education imparted was of the most elementary 
and narrowest kind, designed as it was solely for 
those who were looking forward to the monastic 
life. The boys were taught to read that they 
might study the Bible and understand the services ; 
to write in order that they might multiply copies of 
the sacred books and of the psalter ; to understand 
music so that they might give with due effect the 
Ambrosian chant. Even arithmetic found a place 
in the course of instruction mainly on the plea that 
it enabled the learner to understand the Computus — 
that is, to calculate the return of Easter and of the 
different festivals. In those cities which represented 
the centres of the different dioceses a similar system 
of instruction prevailed in the cathedral schools. 
But here again it was strictly subordinated to the 
direct requirements of the priestly office, and aimed 
at nothing more than to qualify the pupils for the 
performance of the services of the Church." ^ 

Charlemagne, though a barbarian, was a man of 
enlightened ideas and anxious to civilize his people ; 
and no doubt, if he had been backed by any capable 
helper, might have accomplished a great deal. 
Charles himself never succeeded in learning to write, 
but was so eager to learn that, with members of 
his family and entourage, he attended lessons at the 

^ MuUinger, The Schools of Charles the Great, p. 31. 
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" Palace School," which followed the court in its 
various wanderings. Here the instruction was 
given catechetically, and we can form some notion 
of its character from a specimen drawn up for one 
of the young princes, aged then about sixteen. It 
begins thus : — 

The prince asks : — Alcuin the teacher replies : — 

What is writing ? The custodian of history. 

What is speech ? The interpreter of the soul. 

What produces speech ? The tongue. 
What is the tongue ? The whip of the air. 

What is air ? The guardian of life.' 

Naturally such puerilities did not satisfy Charle- 
magne; his questions, indeed, were so searching 
that the well-meaning Alcuin, the head of the 
academy, was glad to retire to the wealthy abbacy 
of Tours, with its twenty thousand serfs. 

Charlemagne has sometimes been credited with 
establishing a system of elementary education — just 
as one of his capitularies on the subject of the 
illiteracy of the clergy has been ecstatically described 
as "the charter of modern thought." He estab- 
lished no such system. " It would have been alike 
impossible and useless to teach Frankish or Saxon 
warriors or peasants reading and writing. What 
really was attempted was an instruction in the 
rudiments of the Christian faith All these regu- 
lations, however, would, after all, seem to form 
part of the king's general system of regulating 

' A History of Charles the Qreat, by J. I. Mombert (London, 
1888), p. 244. 
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Church and State rather than of his educational 
administration. The spirit in which they were 
really conceived becomes apparent in the stipulation 
(afterwards dropped as impracticable) that the 
Creed and the Lord's Prayer should be learned and 
recited by every one in Latin. They were evidently 
looked upon as a kind of magic formula, which, 
like the rites of baptism and Christian burial, 
exerted an intrinsic power of their own, while at 
the same time they expressed the submission of 
those who used them to the system which they 
represented." ' 

Great as Charlemagne was as conqueror and 
ruler, his efforts as an educator concern us but 
little. 

The one great achievement of the Middle Ages 
in the realm of education was the establishment of 
universities ; although, in fact, to speak of their 
establishment is a misuse of words. The earlier 
universities were not established; they were a 
natural growth. In Southern Italy, for instance, 
the knowledge of Greek medicine had never died 
out ; and students and practitioners congregated at 
Salerno, where tljey found wholesome air and 
mineral springs. Here, accordingly, a medical 
school grew up, which, although it never developed 
into a university, was the first example of what 
may be called a medical faculty. In the North of 
Italy, on the other hand, there was from Eoman 

' German Education, by Professor Paulsen (London, 1908), 
pp. 13-14. In fact, they played the same part as Napoleon after- 
wards assigned to the catechism. 
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imperial times a legal tradition, which was nursed 
into fresh life by the contests between the cities 
and the German emperors. To resist the imperial 
claims to suzerainty the cities armed themselves 
with the edicts and codes of the Koman emperors. 
Probably the study of Eoman law had never entirely 
ceased during the Dark Ages, but it was the lectures 
of the famous jurist Irnerius that drew crowds of 
students to Bologna about the beginning of the 
twelfth century. In Paris, again, interest in theo- 
logy and dialectics had been aroused by teachers 
such as Abelard, before anything corresponding to 
a university had been organized. In the middle of 
the twelfth century the English formed the largest 
body of foreign students at Paris. Owing, however, 
to the quarrel between Henry II and Becket, they 
were now ordered home and helped to swell the 
classes at Oxford, where teaching had been proceed- 
ing for years. 

In later times emperors or popes or kings estab- 
lished universities or granted privileges to universities 
already in being ; but in the earliest times their 
rise was fortuitous, or what appears to us so, in our 
scanty knowledge of the various local circumstances. 
Students anxious to learn some particular subject 
congregated round a teacher who was competent to 
teach it ; if his successor proved incompetent, they 
went elsewhere in their own country or abroad. 
They were cosmopolitan, even vagrant, in their 
ways; and as the universities had no permanent 
buildings, no apparatus or equipment, there was 
nothing to prevent the students, if displeased either 
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with the townsfolk or their professors, from migrating 
en masse to some place more to their taste. This 
right of striking (cessatio) was one of their most 
valued privileges, and frequently led to the founda- 
tion or at least the prosperity of daughter univer- 
sities. Bologna "struck" and migrated to Padua, 
and Padua struck in its turn and went to Vercelli. 
In 1209 the Oxford students, having a quarrel with 
the townsmen, seceded in large numbers to Cam- 
bridge, and thus greatly augmented the attendance 
there. 

Of all medieval universities Paris has attained the 
greatest celebrity, but educationally Bologna offers 
a more instructive history. From these two great 
archetypes sprang two classes of universities which 
present several differing characteristics. As to 
studies, Paris devoted itself to theology and dialec- 
tics, while in Italy grammar and rhetoric had 
survived the catastrophes which followed the decline 
and destruction of the Eoman Empire. In Italy 
also education was largely for the laity, and con- 
ducted by the laity, and inspired by lay ideals. " In 
Italy we find no trace of the theory which looked 
upon masters and scholars as ipso facto members 
of the ecclesiastical order." * The laity had open to 
them many important positions in the city republics, 
and the Lombard nobility had no inclination, like 
the Northern barons and knights, to look upon 
learning as beneath their notice. Apart also from 
the lay complexion of Bologna and the more useful 

' Bashdall's Universities of Europe, i, p. 92. 
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character of its studies, there was another respect 
in which Bologna and the universities formed on 
its model were qualified to furnish a more effective 
training in self-reliance, perhaps self-confidence, for 
after life. It belonged to the class of student 
universities in which the students, who were often 
pursuing their legal studies in mature life, exercised 
control over the courses of study and even over the 
professors ; while in the master universities, of 
which Paris was the model, the direction was in 
the hands of the professors. However paradoxical 
it may seem (or rather may have seemed in pre- 
Bolshevik days) that teachers should apply to their 
pupils for leave of absence, or should be fined by 
their pupils for unpunctuality or for any evasion of 
the knotty points in the subjects on which they 
were lecturing, there can be no doubt that this 
arrangement furnished an effective stimulus to lazy 
professors. 

The faculties were four in number — Arts, which 
was preparatory to the other three. Theology, Law, 
and Medicine — but very few universities possessed 
them all. Even in Paris Civil Law was not studied, 
having been forbidden by Pope Honorius III. 
Theology was principally studied in Paris and the 
English universities ; medicine in Montpellier, 
Bologna, and, of course, Salerno. 

It is impossible here to enter into details as to 
the studies, organization, and social life of medieval 
universities; fortunately, we have in EashdaU's 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages an 
account scholarly and reliable, set forth in luminous 
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and interesting style — a style, too, not merely 
human and even humorous at times, but quite free 
from that unctuousness which is so frequently 
assumed by writers on those ages. The book is 
indeed worthy of the subject, the importance of 
which can hardly be over-estimated. Useless and 
enslaving to the spirit as were many of their studies, 
the general effect was a priceless tonic for the 
intellect of Europe ; and, however chilly was the 
welcome which these corporations lent to the newer 
learning of the Eenaissance, it was in the training 
which the humanists had received from them that 
the foundation was laid for that memorable move- 
ment of the human mind. 

Two other influences, which affected medieval 
education, are deserving of notice. However petty 
was the aim of chivalry, it did afford a training of 
advantage to both the character and the physique. 
The boy who was sent to the court of his feudal lord, 
and there passed through the successive stages of 
page, squire, and knight, acquired 'not merely the 
accomplishments of the time, but was also trained 
to make himself useful, and learned obedience to 
orders, fortitude, and esprit de corps. Chivalry did 
not profess to influence the mental powers ; it dealt 
merely with externals and fashions. It was in the 
Moorish colleges that science was taught with 
disinterested zeal. Even in the darkness of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries the Arabs rejected the 
Eoman. notation and substituted the Hindoo 
numerals, and were teaching trigonometry, biology, 
surgery, metaphysics. "While Christian Europe 
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was enforcing as a religious belief the idea that the 
world was flat, the Moors were teaching geography 
from globes. When the Christians finally conquered 
the Mohammedans, for want of the knowledge of 
any other use they turned their astronomical obser- 
vatories into belfries." ' Unfortunately this advanced 
civilization offered a tempting mark for the arrows 
of Moslem orthodoxy; but before it was over- 
whelmed it had handed on to Christian Europe the 
learning of the Greeks, especially the knowledge of 
Aristotle. 



' Monroe's History of EchicaUon, pp. 332-3; also Draper's 
Intellectual Development of Europe, ii, pp. 41-2. 



Chapter III 
THE EENAISSANCE 

Many attempts have been made to express the 
essential spirit of the Eenaissance, perhaps most 
crisply and comprehensively in Michelet's phrase : 
" The discovery of the world and of man." After 
a thousand years, man discovered that he was not 
a mere piece of machinery, a cog in the wheel of a 
system, imperial or papal or institutional, but a 
creature with a will, reason, and initiative of his 
own, set in the middle of a most interesting world, 
if he would only cease thinking of hell-fire and open 
his eyes to the wonders about him. Man happily 
cannot permanently benumb his reason, but in the 
Dark and Middle Ages he had employed it to verify 
a theorem which he had assumed to be true; to 
adapt St. Anselm's words, he had first believed, in 
order to find out afterwards what his belief was — 
credo ut intelligam. What the Benaissance accom- 
plished can be measured by placing beside this 
debasing avowal the rule which Descartes prescribed 
for himself : " Never to accept anything for true 
which I did not clearly know to be such." 

Why mankind awoke to realities at that particular 
time is not so clear. The Crusades, though certainly 
not in accordance with the intentions of their pro- 
moters, contributed to this result by bringing before 
the eyes of Western Europe the life of other lands 
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and a civilization which was at that time much 
superior to their own. The growth of commerce, 
also largely due to the Crusades; the increasing 
wealth of the city-states of Italy ; the intellectual 
activity, however mechanical, fostered by the uni- 
versities — all these offered a wider outlook and 
some mental food more nutritious than the husks 
of scholasticism. The study of Greek, indeed, had 
died out; even Petrarch (1304-74), much as he 
wished to read it, never succeeded, and the limited 
knowledge of Aristotle was obtained from Latin 
translations of Arabic translations of the Greek 
original. Some Latin poets were certainly known, 
such as Virgil, Statins, and Lucan ; but Latin was 
employed mainly for scholastic dialectics. 

Petrarch marks a turning-point. He was chrono- 
logically only a generation later than Dante, but in 
his views of classical literature he stands widely 
apart. Original and independent as are the character 
and lineaments of Dante and deep as was his rever- 
ence for Virgil, whom he chose to be his guide 
through a large part of the spiritual world in the 
Divine Comedy, his view of ancient life, and literature 
was essentially medieval; in details he shows an 
independence of mind which is surprising, but the 
framework and reasoning are scholastic. Not so 
Petrarch ; though lacking the heroic mould of 
Dante, he views the beauties of nature, the joys 
of life, the charms of ancient literature, through 
modern eyes; he is, in Eenan's words, "the first 
modern man." Till, however, a competent know- 
ledge of Greek was attained, little progress could be 
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expected. This was provided by scholars, who for 
various reasons came over from the Eastern Empire. 
The first great Greek scholar to teach in Italy was 
Manuel Chrysoloras, who was giving lessons in 
Florence from 1396 to 1400, and, before his death 
at Constance in 1415, had visited the principal 
Itahan cities, as well as Paris and even London. 
One of the most famous pupils of Chrysoloras was 
Guarino of Verona, and from the teaching of 
Guarino issued one of the great schoolmasters of 
that and of all time, Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446). 
When, after learning and teaching in Venice and 
Padua, Vittorino, at the invitation of Gianfrancesco 
Gonzaga, Lord of Mantua, set up his school in that 
city towards the end of 1423, he recalled the genial 
training of ancient Athens. Vittorino's duty was 
primarily to educate the children of the Mantuan 
ruler, but he also admitted pupils from other families 
not only in Mantua, but also in various cities of 
Northern and Central Italy. Nor was poverty a 
bar ; for some he provided maintenance, clothing, 
and books at his own expense. These pupils were 
treated on an equality with the others ; all he asked 
was that they should promise well and should be 
recommended by friends on whose judgment he 
could rely. From the Marquis of Mantua he exacted 
only one condition : " I accept the place on this 
understanding, that you require from me nothing 
which shall be in any way unworthy of either of us ; 
and I will continue to serve you so long as your own 
life shall command respect." Bold words these for 
a schoolmaster to address to a despot of Benaissance 
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Italy, but the result was satisfactory. Vittorino taught 
under the Gonzaga family till his death in 1446. 

The first point in which Vittorino's school differed 
from those of the Middle Ages was in its buildings 
and surroundings. Instead of a prison-like structure 
in a depressing situation, La Giocosa — the Joyous 
House, for so he called it — was surrounded by a 
pleasant park, with broad walks shaded by trees and 
cooled by the waters of the Mincio. Nor were 
these merely amenities ; games and bodily exercises 
occupied a very important position in the scheme 
of training. Fishing, wrestling, fencing, running, 
jumping were all practised, to strengthen his pupils' 
bodies and to harden them against fatigue and the 
changes of climate. The programme of studies 
was naturally and almost inevitably based upon 
the ancient classics ; for although Dante's Divine 
Comedy, completed more than a century before, had 
fixed the Tuscan idiom for all time, yet Italian was 
then, as it is to a large extent to-day, a series of 
dialects, many of them unintelligible to speakers of 
the others. But not merely did Vittorino teach 
Latin as literature, he also added Greek ; he regarded 
the classics neither as dialectic texts, as the medieval 
men had done, nor as mere anthologies of stylistic 
felicity, like the Ciceronian Latinists of the sixteenth 
century, but as guide-books to life, as repertories of 
elevating truths expressed in beautiful words. And 
although the classics formed the basis, many other 
subjects were added — arithmetic, geometry, in 
which Vittorino had distinguished himself at Padua, 
as also drawing, mensuration and surveying, natural 
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philosophy, astronomy, and music. But the greatness 
oi Vittorino does not He in his programme so much 
as in the new standpoint from which he regarded 
his work. The brightness and serenity of his rela- 
tions with his pupils, the high moral purpose, the 
careful adaptation of his teaching to the individual 
character and mental powers of the learner, the 
attention bestowed on not merely the mental but 
also the physical development — in these Vittorino 
is a herald of the theories and practice of to-day.^ 

Vittorino represents the culminating point of 
educational practice in Italy for several centuries 
to come. Life became sophisticated, art lost its 
simplicity, literature was estranged from life and 
was turned into a luxurious toy. The democratic 
homeliness of the earlier rulers of Urbino and 
Florence gave place to the gaudy pageantry of the 
full-blown despot ; the genial culture of popes like 
Nicholas V or Pius II made room for the vulgar 
display and unutterable horrors of their successors. 
The Council of Trent and the Spanish regime 
paralysed Italian thought ; frivolity and trumpery 
became the occupations of a gifted people. The 
study of the literature and life of Greece and Eome 
was whittled down to the verbal study of the 
language of Cicero ; and education in any useful 
sense had ceased to exist. 

Fortunately, before she succumbed Italy had 
passed on the torch to the northern nations. The 
German Eeuchlin, the Dutch Erasmus, the French 

' See, in addition to Woodward's book, the brilliant sketch of 
Vittorino in Symonds's Benaissamce m Italy, ii, 209-216. 
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Budaeus, the English Linacre, had visited her seats 
of learning and had caught the infection of the new 
culture. "Greece has flown the Alps" was the 
exclamation of the Greek Argyropulos when he 
heard Eeuchlin read a passage from Thucydldes. 
But of all Continental scholars the foremost in 
influence and comprehensiveness was Erasmus 
(1466-1536). Born at Eotterdam, educated at 
Deventer and at the University of Paris, Erasmus 
was always a self-denying seeker after knowledge. 
" I have been giving my whole mind to the study 
of Greek," he wrote, " and as soon as I get money 
I will buy some Greek books and then some clothes." 
In Paris he supported himself by taking pupils, and 
among them the young Lord Mountjoy, who invited 
him over to England. Here he met congenial 
spirits in Colet, who was afterwards the founder of 
St. Paul's School, and in Sir Thomas More. After 
three years in Italy, we find him helping Colet in 
establishing his school, and lecturing on Greek at 
Cambridge. In 1514 he returned to the Continent, 
and, having lived mainly at Basel, to be near the 
printing of his books, died there in 1536. In his 
international comprehensiveness, in his zeal for 
enlightenment, in his hatred of monastic obscu- 
rantism, Erasmus was the Voltaire of his time ; but 
in his methods and soul he was the Eenan. On 
education, although not a professional schoolmaster, 
he exercised a powerful influence in several ways — 
by means of his treatises on " The Liberal Training 
of the Child" and on "The Eight Method of Instruc- 
tion " ; by his Colloquies, which, compiled as a 
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text-book of conversational Latin and condemned 
for its rationalistic tendency by the University of 
Paris, became one of the favourite school-books of 
the Reformation ; by his enthusiasm for Greek ; 
and by his influence on those who, like Colet, 
influenced the history of education. 

France had been brought into close contact V7ith 
the Italian Eenaissance during her invasion of Italy 
in 1494 ; and Francis I, v?ho ascended the throne 
in 1515, was an enthusiastic patron of the new 
learning. Among the seats of humanistic educa- 
tion, then established or transformed, the College de 
Guyenne at Bordeaux is specially interesting, not 
merely as the school where Montaigne was a pupil 
and George Buchanan a teacher, but also for the 
wide and tolerant basis on which it was originally 
worked, and for its freedom from ecclesiastical 
control ; although, so far as the programme was 
concerned, there was little advance on the practice 
of the time. Little attention was given to Greek, 
and the elder boys were bound to speak Latin in 
school and playground ; only in the highest classes 
a superficial teaching of arithmetic and geometry 
was attempted. 

In German education the dominant name was 
Melanchthon (1497-1560), the "Preceptor of 
Germany." Like the early humanists of Italy, and 
like nearly all the humanists north of the Alps, 
Melanchthon gave to his scholarship a morally 
improving direction. To his Italian contemporaries 
classical learning was an end in itself ; its influence 
on the character was of little or no importance. 
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The northern scholars, while regarding the classics 
as fountains of wisdom and the source of truth, 
above all regarded them as the best available instru- 
ment for the moral elevation of the pupil. They 
did not aim, like many Italians, at reviving the life 
and thought of ancient Eome. For Italians, and 
not merely those of the Eenaissance, Eome has 
never died ; she has been the inspirer of the noblest 
aspirations and of the narrowest pedantry of later 
times. The men of the north were not under the 
spell of the imperial name. They recognized the 
efficiency of the only great literatures which then 
existed as an organ of mental and moral training, 
but they had no desire to resuscitate the social life 
of a bygone and often unedifying period. 

There was another point of difference. The 
Italian of the Eenaissance was an individualist ; 
his aim was to achieve personal distinction. The 
northerner looked also to social service. As 
Melanchthon put it in his inaugural address at the 
opening of the Nuremberg High School in 1526 : 
" The goal before us is not private virtue alone, but 

the interest of the community On the parents, 

therefore, and on the community lies the common 
obligation to educate the youth of your city." 

Melanchthon's services to German education are 
summed up by Paulsen {German Education, p. 59) 
under three heads : he laid down the principles for 
the organization of universities and schools ; he 
wrote excellent text-books for Latin and Greek 
grammar, rhetoric and logic, psychology and ethics ; 
and through the thousands of his pupils he created 
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a new teaching body to meet the needs of higher 
education. 

The name of Melanchthon naturally suggests 
that of Luther. Whether Luther wrought more 
good or evil on education it is hard to say. The 
practical result of his upheaval was for the time 
disastrous to higher education. Between 1525 and 
1535 the number attending the German universities 
fell to one-fourth ; and it is painful to find a man, 
who in his early days had proclaimed that reason 
is the chief of all things and something divine, 
declaring that "the more subtle and acute reason 
is, the more poisonous is the beast." We can now 
see that but for his intervention the fabric of dogma 
and superstition would have rotted with internal 
decay. We must, however, give him credit for his 
goodwill towards education, and for his realization 
of the State's duty to see that children are taught 
and that schools are provided for the purpose. He 
realized also that an educated people is necessary 
for the welfare of the community ; he advocated the 
use of the vernacular in the schools, and the teach- 
ing of history, natural science, and music. In thus 
recognizing the duty of the State, Luther made a 
step in advance of his time. 

England flowered somewhat later than the Con- 
tinental countries, although no country had such 
a glorious Eenaissance, culminating in Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and the other Elizabethans. Grocyn 
and Linacre introduced Greek into Oxford, Erasmus 
and his pupils introduced it into Cambridge, while 
Sir Thomas More supported the claims of humanism 
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at the court of Henry VIII. But for our purpose 
the most important person is John Colet, the founder 
of St. Paul's School. Colet was born in 1466, 
attended at Oxford the lectures of Grocyn and 
Linacre, spent some years in Italy, on his return 
lectured in Oxford, and was about 1504 appointed 
Dean of St. Paul's. Here he was a thorn in the 
side of an obscurantist bishop, and indeed narrowly 
escaped a prosecution or even a condemnation for 
heresy. Not unnaturally a man of such independent 
views was enthusiastic for education, and therefore 
devoted the greater part of his private fortune — his 
father had been twice Lord Mayor of London — to 
establishing a school in St. Paul's Churchyard, with 
the exceptionally large establishment of three 
masters and 153 boys.' For highmaster he chose 
William Lily, whose name, recorded in the famous 
Lily's Grammar, was to be familiar to English school- 
boys for three centuries, some tags from it being 
even enshrined for all time in Shakespeare. " Over 
the revenues and the entire management," Erasmus 
tells us, " he set neither priests, nor the bishop, nor 
the chapter (as they call it) , nor noblemen ; but 
some married citizens of established reputation " — 
that is, the Mercers' Company — " and, when asked 
the reason, he said that, though there was nothing 
certain in human affairs, he yet found the least 
corruption in them." St. Paul's was the first 
school in England to break with the Middle Ages, 
to teach Greek and to study " clean and chaste 

' " 153 being the number of fishes in the miiaculous draught of fishes 
recorded in the Gospels" {Times Educational Sup., Aug. 12, 1920). 
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Latin," instead of the Doctrinale of Alexander de 
Villa Dei and the Grammar of Donatus. Altogether, 
Colet was a man before his time. 

Under the influence of St. Paul's, the older schools, 
among them Winchester and Eton, adapted them- 
selves to the new learning ; and the schools founded 
subsequently, such as Shrewsbury, Westminster, 
Eugby, and Harrow — all these four between 1561 
and 1571 — followed in the same path. But the 
education imparted in the Public and Grammar 
Schools was still restricted to a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, and even this soon declined 
into a mechanical repetition of grammatical aridi- 
ties, combined with a conversational use of Latin 
and the grinding out of Latin verses. Eoger 
Ascham, in his charming The Scholemaster, had 
urged a better way of teaching with his famous 
system of double translation ; but ancient literature, 
as literature, ancient life and thought, were almost 
as much neglected as in the dialectical schools of 
the Middle Ages, in spite of protests raised in both 
France and England. Eabelais, a physician and 
a vagabond man of the world, sketched on a 
colossal scale an education for Gargantua and for 
Pantagruel which would not merely make them 
" an abyss of learning," but would bring them face 
to face with human life and the objects of nature, 
and would leave them healthy in mind and body. 
Naturally the schoolmasters of the time failed to 
disengage the ore of wisdom from the froth of 
buffoonery ; so Eabelais had no influence on the 
current school practice. 
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A generation later another and a very different 
Prenchman, Michael, Lord of Montaigne (1533-92), 
took up the task of rendering education more 
practically useful and of bringing it nearer to actual 
life. Montaigne was an aristocrat, and had a special 
disdain for pedants and pedantry — one of the essays 
in which he expressed his views is On Pedantry, 
the other being On the Education of Children. 
" It is not a soul," he says, " it is not a body, that 
we are training ; it is a man, and we must not make 
two parts of him." He does not object to Latin 
and Greek; he thinks them desirable acquisitions 
for a gentleman ; but the aim of education is not to 
increase the pupil's knowledge, but to make him 
wiser and better, to prepare him for life. It is the 
substance, not the words, that is valuable : " To 
know by heart is no knowledge " {savoir par coeur 
n'est pas savoir) ; " let our pupil be well furnished 
with things, words will follow only too fast." He 
believes in sharpening the wits by contact with the 
world, and therefore he recommends that boys 
should travel abroad while they are young. Mon- 
taigne has been classed by educational systematizers 
as a " social realist," as distinguished from the 
humanists of the Kenaissance, and the " sense 
realists " or early scientists of the seventeenth 
century. His view is utilitarian and aristocratically 
worldly, but it is manly and bracing, and ovsdng to 
his literary charm Montaigne has interested many 
to whom the question of education usually offers 
few points of attraction. 

Neither Eabelais nor Montaigne was a teacher by 
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profession, but, two years after Montaigne had 
written his essay on the education of children, there 
appeared in England a work written by a well- 
seasoned schoolmaster, who for twenty years had 
been headmaster of Merchant Taylors' School, 
where one of his earliest pupils was Edmund 
Spenser. The author was Eichard Mulcaster (about 
1530-1611), and the book he named Positions. 
Naturally his suggestions were much more detailed 
and definite than those of the two Frenchmen. He 
is, however, no literary man ; his style is a detestable 
mumble, and no second edition of his Positions 
appeared for three hundred years.' Otherwise he 
might well have been accepted as the patron saint 
of the elementary teacher; for, although himself 
the headmaster of a classical school, he declared 
that " the first grounding would be handled by the 
best, and his reward would be greatest — bycause 
both his paines and his judgement should be with 
the greatest." He was one of the first to urge the 
use of English in place of Latin, and to advise that 
a good knowledge of English should be attained 
before Latin was attempted. He would admit not 
merely boys but also "young maidens to learn." 
And finally he advocated not only the training of 
teachers but their training at the universities, three 
hundred years before our universities adopted this 
arrangement. 



' 1581-1888, when Quick's reprint was published. It should be 
remembered that Oliphant's EdAicaticmal Wriimgs is merely a 
modernized summary of Mulcaster'g FosiUons and Elementarie. 



Chapter IV 

COMENIUS AND LOCKE 

Thus at the dawn of the seventeenth century 
education had (to revert to Michelet's phrase) 
discovered man, so far as the nature of man was 
revealed in the ancient classics, but had not yet 
discovered the world. When Erasmus, for instance, 
stressed the importance of " truths " as against 
words, he meant not external objects but thoughts ; 
the only purpose served by the study of geography 
or natural science was to render intelligible the 
allusions in classical authors. These books were 
regarded as the criteria of life, ceased to be a means 
and became an end. 

To Francis Bacon (1561-1626) a very different 
view presented itself. He sought for fruit, for the 
practical advantage of mankind, for " the relief of 
man's estate," and turned aside from words to the 
objects of the world. In spite of defective methods 
of investigation, his glow of optimism and self- 
confidence, his spirit of adventure and propagandist 
stimulus, exercised a powerful influence on educa- 
tional as well as other thinkers. His belief that 
a method of investigation would put all men on a 
level in the search for truth infected the educational 
theorists who sprang up luxuriantly during the 
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seventeenth century. The first of these was a 
German called Eatich, whose precepts, such as 
" Follow the order of nature," " Everything by experi- 
ment and induction," are in the true Baconian 
lineage. But Eatich, a charlatan in the pretentious- 
ness of his schemes, was principally important for 
the interest which these schemes excited in others, 
and especially for the interest aroused in the mind 
of John Amos Comenius (1592-1670), who may 
fairly be called the Bacon of education. For " the 
noble Verulam " he had a profound admiration, 
and was an enthusiastic if somewhat undiscerning 
disciple, inspired not always happily, as in his 
dream of "pansophia," or universal knowledge, to 
be attained by a method of universal application. 

Educational reformers have been unfortunate in 
their life experiences. Eousseau and Pestalozzi 
suffered much, bat Comenius perhaps most of all. 
Born in Moravia, and an adherent (and ultimately 
bishop) of the Moravian Brethren, and living 
through the Thirty Years' War, he was driven from 
pillar to post over half Europe, and finally found 
a refuge at Amsterdam, where he died. His industry 
was enormous. ^psLvt from his ecclesiastical duties, 
he taught or organized schools, inspired or advised 
in Transylvania, England, Sweden, and pushed his 
scheme of a College of Pansophia, while pouring 
forth a stream of books and pamphlets on education, 
morals, theology. His greatest work, in which he 
expounded his system, was the Great Didactic 
{Didactica Magna), which, however, till the middle 
of last century was little known. Previously his 
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fame had rested principally on school books, in 
which he had happily combined the teaching of 
language with the teaching of objects and notions. 
The first of these was The Gate of Tongues Unlocked, 
or the Seminary of all Languages and Sciences : 
That is, a Compendious Method of Learning Latin, 
or any other Tongue, along with the Elements of 
all the Sciences and Arts — one of the most successful 
school books ever issued. This wonderful volume 
consisted of a thousand sentences, of about 8,000 
different words, dealing with aspects of nature, 
industries, civic and State economy, ethics, man 
physical and mental. Space is found for a chapter 
even on angels and "divels." The sentences are 
on the right hand in Latin, on the left in the 
vernacular. Of this a smaller edition appeared a 
few years later ; and a quarter of a century still 
later Comenius made his master-stroke by issuing 
a simplified edition with pictures to illustrate each 
of the subjects. This, the Orbis Pictus, or " Visible 
World," is believed to be the first illustrated reading 
book ever issued, and certainly the most famous. 

The Great Didactic was completed about the 
same time as the Gate of Tongues (or Janua), 
although it was not printed till 1657. In this he 
attempted to lay down the plan of a comprehensive 
and methodical education from birth to manhood, 
founded on an encyclopaedic programme. No more 
imposing edifice has been constructed by a working 
schoolmaster. A great deal in the Didactic is 
superstitious and fanciful, and many of the positions 
are supported by irrelevant analogies; but a few 
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quotations will show that Comenius went straight 
to the heart of his subject. " A man," he says, 
"can most easily be formed in youth; the young 
must be educated in common, and for this schools 
are necessary ; all the young of both sexes should 
be sent to school." Education, it is to be noted, 
is in his view universal, and not merely for the 
well-to-do, such as Ascham, Milton, and Locke 
considered, and not merely for boys but also for 
girls. As to the order of instruction, "it must be 
borrowed from nature." As to discipline, Comenius 
is on solid ground : " Punishment should be employed 
towards those who err. But it is not because they 
have erred that they should be punished, but in 

order that they may not err again No discipline 

of a severe kind should be employed in connection 
with studies, but only where questions of morality 
are at stake." As to the programme of instruction, 
Comenius gave the first place in language teaching 
to the vernacular, and insisted upon bringing the 
pupils into contact with the real objects referred to 
in their lessons, or, if that were impossible, with 
copies or pictures. As naturally arose from his 
devotion to Pansophia, he held that from the earliest 
years instruction should be framed on what are 
now known as " concentric " lines — that even the 
youngest should possess the skeleton of their later 
studies. 

This leads us on to the admirable organization 
which Comenius sketches for his system of universal 
education. This was to be divided into four periods. 
The first was that of "the mother's lap," where 
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from birth to the age of six the infant was to learn 
the facts of the surrounding world. Then came the 
vernacular school, where from six to twelve the child 
shall learn reading, writing, counting, measuring, 
singing, the principles of morality, something as to 
economics and politics, history, physical and descrip- 
tive geography, and, finally, "the most important 
principles of the mechanical arts." At twelve follows 
the Latin school for those " who aspire higher than 
the workshop," and here they learn Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, in addition to a more advanced know- 
ledge of the " vernacular " programme. Beyond this 
come from eighteen to twenty-four the university 
and travel. "A mother school," he adds, "should 
exist in every house, a vernacular school in every 
hamlet and village, a Latin school in every city, 
and a university in every kingdom or in every 
province." 

Surely a noble dream ; not till the present century 
has it been partially realized. 

Among other countries Comenius visited England 
in furtherance of his pansophical and educational 
projects, and was in London from September, 1641, 
to June, 1642. He had come over principally at 
the instance of Samuel Hartlib — an active philan- 
thropist and educationist, whose name in our days 
is rescued from oblivion by the fact that to him was 
dedicated Milton's magnificent and inspiring, but 
impracticable. Tractate of Education, as well as a 
remarkable pamphlet by Sir William Petty, who 
was afterwards one of the original members of the 
Boyal Society and one of the founders of the science 
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of Political Economy. In this pamphlet Petty 
advocated what he called " Ergastula Literaria," or 
literary workhouses, where children should begin 
their training with what were afterwards known as 
" object lessons." He lays great stress on drawing, 
mathematics, and, most notable suggestion, would 
have all children taught handicrafts. How sore 
was the need of instruction in one of these subjects 
is well shown by the autobiography of Dr. John 
Wallis (1616-1703), afterwards a famous mathe- 
matician and Savilian professor of geometry at 
Oxford.' Wallis, in his sixteenth year, after more 
than six years of schooling from two men, each of 
whom he describes as " a very good schoolmaster," 
being at home for the Christmas of 1631, found 
there his younger brother, who, "in order to a 
trade," had for about three months been " learning, 
as they called it, to write and cipher, or cast 
account " ; and John, being " inquisitive to know 
what it was they so called," got his brother to teach 
him, " besides the writing a fair hand, the practical 
part of common arithmetick in numeration, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, the rule of three, 
the rule of fellowship, the rule of false position, rules 
of practise and reduction of coins and some other 
little things, which, when he had showed me by 
steps in the same method that he had learned them, 
and I had wrought over all the examples which he 
before had done in his book, I found no difficulty to 
understand it, and I was very well pleased with it, 

' Professor Adamson's A Short History of Education, p. 185. 
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and thought it ten days or a fortnight well spent. 
This was my first insight into mathematicks, and 
all the teaching I had." 

It is a commonplace observation that the most 
practically useful discoveries have resulted from 
investigations prompted by a purely disinterested 
love of knowledge ; and in the same way the most 
visionary of educational schemes in the seventeenth 
century was the first to be embodied in a material 
form. Eighteen years after the publication (1644) 
of Milton's tractate Of Education, the Act of 
Uniformity (1662) bound all schoolmasters to sign 
a declaration of conformity to the Liturgy, while 
this and subsequent legislation left the non-con- 
formist teacher no screen from the argus eyes of 
the bishops. Driven from their positions in the 
schools, many of them evaded the law by estab- 
lishing private " academies " for the benefit of their 
co-religionists in Yorkshire, in the northern suburbs 
of London and elsewhere, and supplied an education 
of not merely secondary but also, after the Miltonian 
model, of university standard to the Dissenters, who 
would otherwise have been debarred from all learn- 
ing ; and, not being hampered by tradition, they 
introduced subjects which were rarely, if at all, 
taught in the older institutions, such as modern 
languages, science, economical and commercial sub- 
jects. They deserve our gratitude especially for the 
attention devoted to the study of English, not merely 
the language but also the literature. While these 
schools lasted they afforded an example of a wider 
and more useful curriculum ; ultimately, however, 
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after the decisions of the Courts and the Act of 1779 
had relaxed the disabihties of Dissenters, the schools 
were absorbed- into the main body of English 
education. 

Before the seventeenth century came to an end, 
it produced one of the great classics of the subject, 
Locke's Some Thoughts Concerning Education (X&^S) . 
Although the fame of John Locke (1632-1704) has 
come mainly from his Essay on the Human Under- 
standing and from the influence which he has exerted 
on philosophy, his importance in the history of 
education is relatively as great. His qualifications 
for treating the subject were considerable. He had 
passed through a medical training, and was a born 
psychologist ; he had been for about six years at 
Westminster ; he had been a lecturer at Oxford, 
had chafed at its medievalism and suffered from its 
intolerance. Otherwise, however, his experience of 
teaching was confined to that which he gained from 
supervising the education of two successive Earls of 
Shaftesbury. Accordingly, Locke throws little light 
on the work of a public school, and is a strong 
advocate of private tuition, wherever this is possible. 
His aim is much the same as that of Montaigne — 
to provide a training suitable for producing a worthy 
gentleman. But although Locke's aim is thus 
restricted, and his Thoughts, having been originally 
thrown together for the guidance of a friend who 
had consulted him for the benefit of his son, are 
unsystematic and even at times tedious, his know- 
ledge of human life and human nature is so accurate, 
and his grasp of the principles of education so firm, 
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that few books are so enlightening or have had 
so profound an influence on subsequent thought. 
Through the cosmopolitan teaching of Eousseau and 
of German educationists, the views of this essentially 
English teacher have influenced all countries ; and, 
on the other hand, the English public schools have 
been influenced by him in the development of some 
of their most marked' and most insular traits — their 
insistence on hardy physical exercise and their 
siniple practical training in -manly morals. 

For Locke, as for Eousseau, book-learning takes 
a very humble place ; he thus enunciates in order 
the aims of education : virtue, worldly wisdom, 
breeding, learning. He therefore naturally had 
little sympathy with the " ado " which is " made 
about a little Latin and Greek." As a foundation, 
he emphasizes the importance of a healthy con- 
stitution, and the first words of his Thoughts are : 
" A sound mind in a sqund body is a short but full 
description of a happy state in this world." His 
prescriptions may be summarized as a regimen of 
simplicity, with a special and sometimes exaggerated 
avoidance of "cockering and tenderness "; his advice 
that the child should " have his shoes so thin that 
they might leak and let in water whenever he comes 
near it " certainly does not err on the side of either 
cockering or common sense. " Virtue, direct virtue, 
is the hard and valuable part to be aim'd at in 
education. All other considerations and accom- 
plishments should give way and be postpon'd to 
this." Wisdom, which he explains as " a man's 
managing his business ably and with foresight in 
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this world," is in his view beyond the range of the 
child, although some preparation may be made by 
accustoming him to a candid submission to reason 
and reflection, and especially by warning him off 
from cunning, " which, being the ape of wisdom, is 
the most distant from it that can be." Bad breeding 
he classifies into " sheepish bashfulness " and " a 
misbecoming negligence and disrespect," and both of 
these can be avoided by duly observing this one 
rule : " Not to think meanly of ourselves and not to 
think meanly of others " — probably the best epitome 
ever penned of the English gentleman's code of 
honour.' 

Locke had two passionate beliefs- — in freedom 
and in reason. Both on philosophy and on educa- 
tion he speaks with the plain directness of the 
common-sense man. He has also the defects of his 
qualities. He appears to have been completely 
wanting in the aesthetic imagination ; his observa- 
tions on poetry are grotesquely obtuse. That a 
contemporary of Milton should lump together 
" poetry and gaming " and should solemnly declare 
that " it is very seldom seen that any one discovers 
mines of gold or silver in Parnassus " is almost 
incredible. 

Locke has generally been regarded as the father 

' It is instructive to find how closely Locke's observations on 
" cunning " and " bad breeding " are reproduced two centuries later 
in Dean Inge's analysis of the English ideal : "An ideal of character, 
based on self-respect and respect for others ; on hatred of underhand 
tricks and dodges ; on a determination to play the game fairly ; and, 
last, on a self-mastery which prevents a man from being violent 
or complaining or bullying or cringing or ridiculous" {Evening 
Standard, April 7, 1921). 
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of " formal discipline " in education — a doctrine 
which has been accepted and preached by many 
persons who know nothing of him or his works. 
To this doctrine are traceable all those aphorisms, 
such as that it does not matter what a boy learns 
so long as it is hard, and that education is what 
remains to us when we have forgotten all we 
learned at school. The assumption is that the 
training afforded by any given subject, such as the 
ancient classics or mathematics, is a transferable 
asset which can be applied to any purpose in after 
life, and that accordingly the content of any subject 
is of comparatively little or of no importance, the 
disciplinary power of the subject being the vital 
point.' Psychological research, however, a quarter of 
a century ago showed that the power thus developed 
is not transferable to other purposes to the extent or 
in the way supposed. For instance, there is no such 
thing as general memory; there are memories for 
particular things. Even in the case of habits of 
neatness it has been proved that the habit of 
neatness in arithmetic papers has produced no 
improvement whatever in the neatness of language 



' Thomdike, in his Educational Psychology (1903), pp. 82-4, 
quotes many samples of educational opinions to this efEeet. But 
no one quoted by him has stated the disciplinary doctrine so uncom- 
promisingly as the French philosopher Alfred Pouillee (Eckication, 
from a National Standpoint, p. 129) : " If, on leaving the lyoeum, 
the boys bathed in the waters of Lethe and forgot all the Greek and 
Latin they knew, nothing being left but the cerebral development 
and tendencies acquired, their forgetfulness would by no means 
prove the inutility of classical studies. In fact, the matter of a 
language gradually fades from the memory, but the effect of mental 
training is persistent — a truism too often forgotten by our pedagogic 
iconoclasts." 
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or spelling papers.* So decisive appeared to be the 
results of these experiments that the principle of 
" formal discipline " was to all seeming irrecoverably 
discredited. There has, however, come a reaction 
within the last ten years, and it is now recognized 
that, although the power developed by a study is 
not generic but specific, yet that a certain amount 
of transfer does take place, and still more that on 
each specific study can be based an ideal of qualities 
or power, to which a man can adapt himself. After 
a course of mathematics, a student has learned what 
exact reasoning means, and therefore will not accept 
slovenly reasoning as equivalent to exact, through 
ignorance of what exact reasoning is. Thus the 
doctrine has by another road partially regained its 
lost ground, and it is even contended that this 
modified view is quite reconcilable with Locke's 
teaching. This may perhaps be doubted. Discipline 
is the backbone of his training, not merely intel- 
lectual, but physical and moral : " As the strength 
of the body lies chiefly in being able to endure 
hardships, so also does that of the mind. And the 
great principle and foundation of all virtue and 
worth is plac'd in this : That a man is able to deny 
himself his. own desires, cross his own inclinations, 
and purely follow what reason directs as best, tho' 
the appetite lean the other way.'"* 

And, again, he says in his Conduct of the Under- 
standing : " I have mentioned mathematics as a 
way to settle in the mind a habit of reasoning 

1 W. C. Bagley, The Educative Process, p. 208. 
' Thoughts Concerning Ediusation, Section 33. 
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closely and in train ; not that I think it necessary 
that all men should be deep mathematicians, but 
that, having got the way of reasoning which that 
study necessarily brings the mind to, they might be 
able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge as 
they shall have occasion.'" This, however, one way 
or the other, will not affect appreciably our view of 
John Locke, as almost certainly the sanest, most 
penetrating critic of education that England has 
produced — and the most English. 

Meanwhile, the Society of Jesus, founded by 
Loyola, and in 1540 recognized by Pope Paul III, 
had started on its baleful mission of converting 
heretics and heathens, and of emasculating the 
mind of youth. As the purpose of this order was 
to promote the interests not of their pupils but of 
the Popes and the Church, or, as they phrased it, 
"the greater glory of God," they hardly concern 
us here. To borrow Thomas Davidson's words : 
" Strictly, speaking, the educational system of the 
Jesuits can scarcely claim a place in ' A History of 
Education as Conscious Evolution,' unless we make 
the last term include evolution backwards."^ How 
little interest they felt in education is shown, on 
the one hand, by their ruthless warfare against the 
inoffensive pessimists of Port Eoyal, and, on the 
other, by this provision in their Constitutions : 
" None of those employed in domestic service on 
account of the Society must know reading or 
writing, or, if they know them, must learn more." 

• Conduct of the Understanding, Section vii. 
^ A History of Education, p. 183. 
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They deserve credit for the stress laid on the 
training of their members for their teaching duties. 
Otherwise their enormous success was due to their 
skill in exploiting the baser elements of human nature 
— the innate love of the average parent for etiquette 
and routine and his dislike for freedom and originality 
of thought. Their system was the apotheosis of 
machinery and materialism. They were quite 
indifferent to the instruction of the masses, and 
never founded an elementary school. But they had 
an analogue in the schools of the Christian Brothers, 
which, founded by La Salle in Eeims towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, have since spread 
into most countries. La Salle, like the Jesuits, laid 
stress on the training of teachers, and helped to sub- 
stitute simultaneous teaphing in classes for individual 
instruction; but the whole system was permeated 
with superstition and that pettiness which follows in 
its wake. The absolute silence, necessitating the 
use of signals instead of speech ; the espionage, the 
penances, the hypocritical humiliation of the children, 
all tend to eradicate the manly self-respect of youth. 



Chapter V 
KOUSSBAU AND THE CHILD 

The first half of the eighteenth century was educa- 
tionally a season of stagnation ; but ideas were 
fermenting, which overflowed in the theories of 
Eousseau, the projects of the French Eevolutionists, 
and the experiments of Pestalozzi. The ground 
had first to be cleared from the undergrowth of 
superstition and institutional religion ; this was the 
work of Voltaire, Diderot, and their contemporaries, 
English and French. They did not, indeed, show 
special interest in the subject of education; they 
had their own work to do ; but they were pioneers 
without whom the army could not have advanced. 

There was much room and need for an advance. 
The English universities we know from Gibbon'3 
picture : " I spent fourteen months at Magdalen 
College ; they proved the fourteen months the most 

idle and unprofitable of my whole life The 

fellows or monks of my time were decent, easy 
men, who supinely enjoyed the gifts of the founder ; 
their days were filled by a series of uniform employ- 
ments : the chapel and the hall, the coffee-house 
and the common room, till they retired, weary and 
well satisfied, to a long slumber. From the toil of 
reading, or thinking, or writing, they had absolved 
their conscience." "Unprofitable" was the word 

70 
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which Southey also chose to describe the months he 
spent at Oxford ; Bentham was equally bitter ; and 
Adam Smith informs us that " in the University of 
Oxford the greater part of the public professors 
have for these many years given up altogether even 
the pretence of teaching." 

In the public schools the mechanical teaching of 
the ancient classics was sufficiently thorough ; but 
manners, morals, and physical training were any- 
thing but satisfactory. The parents began to 
protest, and many of them kept their sons at home, 
to be taught by tutors, so that as the century wore 
on the pupils at Winchester, Eton, and Westminster 
fell to less than half their previous numbers. 
Elementary schools, in our sense, in spite of many 
projects which had been launched in the middle of 
the previous century, hardly existed ; for the " petty 
schools," such as Charles Hoole describes in A New 
Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching Schoole (1660), 
were not elementary schools, but the preparatory 
portions of grammar schools. A few had been 
founded in Queen Elizabeth's time, and continued 
to be founded during the seventeenth century for 
instructing " the parish poore children "; and there 
are indications that during the Commonwealth the 
dream of a national system of education had floated 
before the minds of legislators,' which was of course 
dissolved in the gaudy light of the Eestoration. In 
Wales some hundreds of children had been taught 
in schools established by the efforts of a clergyman 

' De Montmorency, State Intervention in English Education, 
pp. 100-3. 
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called Gouge ; but these, and still more what were 
known as "circulating" schools, because the 
teachers remained only a few months in each 
locality in turn, were simply propagandist engines 
for priming the children with the Bible. The 
charity schools, which were patronized and aided 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
were still narrower in their aim, as their purpose 
was " the education of poor children in the know- 
ledge and practice of the Christian religion as 
professed and taught in the Church of England," 
although the introduction of manual work into 
their programme no doubt helped children to a 
livelihood in later life ; and the establishment of 
a central office, distributing funds to localities and 
thus helping them to help themselves in the estab- 
lishment of schools, familiarized the public with the 
form of organization which afterwards was estab- 
lished in England and thus led on to our present 
Board of Education. 

In Germany a much more vigorous effort was 
made to raise the standard of education. When 
the eighteenth century began the German univer- 
sities were of little more use than the English ; a 
hundred years later they were centres of science. 
This revival was inaugurated by two new univer- 
sities—Halle (1694) and Gottingen (1737). Halle 
was "the first university in the modern sense of 
the word. The claim of Halle to this distinction 
lies in two main features. Firstly, it assimilated 
modern philosophy and science ; and, secondly, it 
was based on a new formal principle — that of 
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freedom of thought and teaching.'" In keeping 
with these features the university lectures were 
delivered not in Latin but in the vernacular. The 
Classics, however, were not abandoned in the newer 
universities. At Gottingen, although law was the 
leading faculty, great scholars like Gesner and 
Heyne transformed the teaching in accordance with 
the principles of the New Humanism. " The aim 
was not to imitate the style, but to assimilate the 
substance, to form the mind and to cultivate the 
taste, and to lead up to the production of a modern 
literature that was not to be a mere echo of a 
bygone age, but was to have a voice of its own." ^ 
In secondary education progress was slow till the 
accession of JPrederick the Great ; then preparation 
was rapidly made for the great reorganization of 
the nineteenth century. Specially memorable was 
the foundation of the first Berlin Eealschule, an 
institution where modern languages, mechanics, 
architecture, drawing, were taught and various 
industrial courses connected therewith. 

The elementary schools still were as humble as 
their teachers. In 1738 it was found necessary 
to grant to the Prussian country schoolmasters the 
tailoring monopoly within their respective villages 
as an aid towards supplementing their incomes. 
Two important steps were, however, taken. The 
State took over the schools from the Church, 
although clergymen were still allowed under 
official direction to supervise their working ; and, 

' Paulsen, German Ediicaticm, p. 117. 
* Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, iii, p. 7. 

F 
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in the second place, compulsory school attendance, 
which had been in principle asserted in Weimar 
as early as 1619, and in Gotha had been exacted 
under the penalty of fines from a penny upwards 
in 1642, was firmly established in Prussia and 
throughout Germany generally, especially after 
the issue by Frederick the Great in 1763 of 
the General School Eegulations, demanding the 
attendance of children from their fifth to their 
thirteenth or fourteenth year. Even in Austria, 
Maria Theresa took a great deal of interest in 
educational reform ; and, after the Society of 
Jesus was suppressed in 1773, the greater part of 
its property was devoted to the reorganization of 
the elementary schools. 

No country contributed during the eighteenth 
century a larger body of eiilightened and stimulating 
views on the question of education than France; 
but, under the dominance of Jesuitism in the earlier 
half and the blighting influence of a decaying 
monarchy in the following years, practical progress 
was not possible. Rousseau's Emile appeared in 
1762, and was followed next year by a remarkable 
Essay on National Education by La Chalotais, who 
deserves remembrance, if not so much in the theory, 
at least in the sociology, of education. He laid his 
finger on the open sore of French education when 
he declared that education must conform to the 
feelings of the country ; that lay teachers who can 
train in moral and political virtues must be substi- 
tuted for cosmopolitan societies outside the pale of 
social life ; that the children of the State should 
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be brought up by those who are members of the 
State. 

No other book on the subject has probably 
exercised an influence equal to that of Emile. It 
appeared in May, 1762, and was immediately 
awarded the highest testimonials to its merit : — it 
was censured by the Sorbonne, prohibited for 
France by the Archbishop of Paris, prohibited by 
the Inquisition, condemned to be burned by the 
Catholic Parliament of Paris and likewise b,y the 
Protestant Council of Geneva. Since then it has 
passed into and modified consciously or uncon- 
sciously, directly or indirectly, by stimulation or 
repulsion, educational theory and practice through- 
out the world. Eousseau was the Copernicus 
of the educational universe ; he transferred the 
centre from the elder to the child. This he 
explained clearly in his Preface : " The wisest 
thinkers have devoted themselves to considering 
what a man ought to know, not what the child is 
able to learn. They are always looking for the 
man in the child, but never think what he is before 

he becomes a man The first thing, then, is to 

study your pupils better, for most assuredly you 
have much to learn about them." From this have 
flowed momentous consequences, not least the 
attention ever since devoted to the psychology of 
the child. 

To those who seek in Emile a consistent body of 
educational doctrine, it is likely to be a source of 
disappointment ; in spite of its specious air of logical 
concatenation, it is a bundle of contradictions. In 
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the opening sentence we are told that man, who is 
naturally good, has been corrupted by the touch of 
man, who is ex hypothesi good. The writer who 
passionately appealed to women to nurse their own 
children was the man who flung his own children 
to the foundling hospital. His experience of the 
subject on which he was writing was of the 
slenderest; his own education, if the word can be 
applied to his experiences under his father's roof, 
was as bad as any could well be, while his own 
short experience as a tutor was the reverse of 
successful. This, however, is comparatively unim- 
portant; it is not on educational experience or 
principles that the doctrine of Entile is based, 
but on Bousseau's theories of social improvement. 
That is why this discursive rhapsody has had so 
much influence on many for whom treatises of 
pedagogy would have been written in vain. Much 
as Bousseau contemned and hated books, it was from 
books that he derived the greater part of his own 
teaching — ^from Locke, Montaigne, Plutarch, and 
others ; but under the impulse of his sublime enthu- 
siasm and pungent paradoxes these views passed 
from the study to the market-place ; as Mme. de 
Stael expressed it, he " set everything ablaze." 

Bousseau's views on education are not found only 
in Emile r they are set forth in his Considerations 
on the Government of Poland and elsewhere, and 
indeed in a form much less paradoxical than, and 
sometimes quite irreconcilable with, Emile. But 
Emile it is that has affected the history of- education, 
and has stamped itself on the heart of posterity. 
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Emile is divided into five books, of which the first 
sketches and discusses the training of the hero's 
infancy, the second his education from the age of 
five to twelve, the third from twelve to fifteen, the 
fourth from fifteen to twenty, while the fifth displays 
a companion picture of the heroine Sophie. These 
are the stages into which Eoiisseau divides the 
education of his typical pupil ; and he insists that 
this education should be progressive — that is, suited 
to the successive stages. The older education had 
no stages, the child was a little man ; knowledge 
was decanted into the mind of the infant, just as 
it was into the university student. To Eousseau 
it is that we largely owe the disappearance of this 
evil system. 

The education of the child, Eousseau holds, should 
be negative ; this follows from his postulate as to 
the original goodness of man. As the child is good, 
all we have to do is to stand aside and give his 
tendencies free scope ; our duty is confined to clear- 
ing away the hindrances to his development ; " his 
guardian is, more than anything else, the director 
of a sanitary cordon for warding off from his pupil 
the contagion of society." ' It must, however, be 
observed that Eousseau provides for his model boy 
an environment which falls to the lot of only a few. 
He comes of a well-to-do family, he is blessed with 
a healthy and vigorous frame ; being an orphan, he 
is subject to no deleterious influences which will 
counteract the arrangements of his tutor, who devotes 

' Faguet, Dix-huitUme aiicle, p. 361. 
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himself entirely to the service and welfare of his 
charge. " Cities are the grave of the human race," 
and, of course, Emile is brought up in the country ; 
his movements are clogged with no swaddling clothes, 
caps, or bands ; and, above all, he is not entangled in 
the meshes of habit : " the only habit that the child 
should be allowed to form is to contract no habit 
whatever." , His playthings are to be natural pro- 
ducts, such as branches and poppy-heads. He must 
be frequently bathed, the temperature of the water 
being lowered little by little ; his nerves are to be 
gradually strengthened by accustoming him to the 
sight of toads, snakes, crabs, masks of graduated 
repulsiveness, and even by the discharge of a pistol. 
Instead of enlarging, we should contract the vocabu- 
lary of a child ; " it is a great disadvantage for him 
to have more words than ideas, and to know how to 
say more things than he can think." 

The period between Emile's fifth and twelfth 
years is to be devoted to the training of his senses 
and bodily powers ; " exercise his body, his organs, 
his senses, his powers, but keep his soul lying fallow 
as long as you possibly can." This is, indeed, a blow 
at conventional education, as Eousseau recognizes : 
" Choose the reverse of current practice, and you 
will almost always be in the right." " The first 
education, then, ought to be purely negative. It 
consists not at all in teaching virtue or truth, but in 
shielding the heart from vice and the mind from 
error. If you could do nothing and allow nothing 
to be done ; if you could bring your pupil sound and 
robust to the age of twelve years without his being 
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able to distinguish his right hand from his left, from 
your very first lessons the eyes of his understanding 
would be open to reason. Without prejudice and 
without habit, he would have nothing in him which 
could counteract the effect of your endeavours. Ere 
long he would become in your hands the wisest of 
men ; and while beginning with doing nothing you 
will have produced a prodigy of education." Is not 
this a waste of the most receptive time of life ? Can 
a child whose intellect has thus been left derelict 
develop on demand the required capacity ? Eous- 
seau's answer is ready : " Shall I venture to state, 
at this point, the most important, the most useful 
rule of all education ? It is not to gain time, but 
to lose it." Here even Eousseau feels that some 
explanation is called for : " Ye ordinary readers, 
pardon my paradoxes ; whatever you may say, I 
should rather be a man of paradox than of pre- 
judice." "I say that children, not being capable 
of judgment, have no real memory. They retain 
sounds, forms, sensations, but rarely ideas, and still 
more rarely their combinations. All their know- 
ledge is in sensation, and nothing has penetrated 
the understanding." Why not prepare the child by 
teaching him such mechanical subjects as language ? 
Because the study of languages is not the mere study 
of words ; languages, by changing the symbols, also 
modify the ideas which they represent; and the 
comparison of ideas is beyond the powers of the 
child. 

Eousseau then proceeds to treat of the clothing, 
the sleep, the sports of his pupil, and of the methods 
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by which his senses can be trained. These sugges- 
tions are shrewd and wise, but cannot here be 
summarized in a small space. It must suffice to 
say that the child is to be trained to estimate 
heights and distances ; while his powers of observa- 
tion will be exercised by drawing from real objects and 
by constructive geometry. Bousseau, with his taste 
for music, naturally does not forget singing ; his pupil 
need not be taught reading ; he will pick it up for 
himself. Before the age of reason there can be no 
ideas of moral or social relations; therefore no 
such terms as duty or obligation should ever be 
used to him ; and, as reason is the latest of all the 
faculties to develop, we must never argue with him, 
as Locke had suggested. Punishment must never 
be inflicted on children as a punishment ; it must 
always come to them as the natural consequence 
of their acts. If the child break the windows, let 
him feel the cold wind ; it is much better for him 
to have a cold than to be a fool. Here we have 
the famous doctrine of natural consequences, to 
which Herbert Spencer a century later will assign 
such an important place in his scheme of education. 
Till twelve years of age, then, Emile has received 
nothing of what at that time passed for education ; 
he has been shielded from evil and error, and allowed 
to develop physically, mentally, morally. Now it is 
time for him, not to be taught, but to learn ; he is 
not to be forced to do anything against his will ; 
his own curiosity and pleasure will be sufficient 
inducement. Rousseau throughout his own life 
had done what he liked ; the result was not satis- 
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factory, but that did not deter him from recom- 
mending the same system for his ideal pupil. 
Subjects for which the boy has no natural taste 
are to be rejected, and all book work. " I hate 
books," says Eousseau ; and no doubt Emile would 
agree with him. In the third place, the test by 
which the subjects are to be chosen is their utility 
— in the ordinary use of the word, perhaps the 
most vicious test which can be applied to anything 
aspiring to rank as a liberal or enlightened education. 
Rousseau, however, does not use the word in a base 
or illiberal sense ; he leads his pupil to discover the 
great facts and principles of geography and astro- 
nomy, not by maps or globes, but by appealing to 
the heavens and the earth around him ; and he lays 
down this admirable rule : " It is not proposed to 
teach him the sciences, but to give him a taste for 
them, and methods for learning them when this 
taste shall be better developed." The elements of 
electricity Emile picks up at a fair, where a juggler 
is performing with a floating duck ; by practical 
observations he comes to understand the ther- 
mometer, the barometer, the siphon, the laws of 
statics and hydrostatics. He also acquires in the 
same practical way the groundwork of sociology and 
political economy, and, more important, he learns a 
trade, preferably cabinet-making : partly as, in case 
of need, a means of livelihood — for, as Eousseau 
says with startling prescience, " we are approaching 
a state of crisis and a century of revolutions " — and 
especially for its effect on the outlook and character 
of youth. Finally, although the only use of books 
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is " to teach us to talk of what we do not know," 
Bmile is allowed by his tutor to have one book, 
which furnishes " the happiest treatise on natural 
education " and a text for all their conversations 
on natural science — not Aristotle, nor Pliny, nor 
Buffon, but Bohinson Crusoe. 

At fifteen the body and senses, the mind and the 
judgment, have been trained ; we have now " to 
make a being who loves and feels — that is, to 
perfect the reason through the feelings." Emile 
has become conscious of his sex, and we are 
confronted with the question whether we are to 
enlighten him or to satisfy him with modest but mis- 
leading explanations. Eousseau's solution is that, 
in cases where we must enlighten the youth, it is 
to be done with the greatest simplicity, without 
mystery, without embarrassment. We must strictly 
adhere to the truth, but we may at need silence his 
questions. For fifteen years Emile has been isolated 
from family and companions ; his affections, his 
morals,' his religious sentiments, are quite unde- 
veloped. Eousseau proceeds to set this right, and 
lo ! in the twinkling of an eye, his pupil is made 
affectionate, moral, and religious. The process is 
brilliantly set forth, but is too fantastic to find 
space here. 

The fifth book is devoted to the training of 
Emile's future wife, and is undoubtedly the weakest 
part of the book. Women are regarded as domestic 
animals, whose mission in life is to minister to the 
comfort and pleasure of men. 

Eousseau's treatise is so full of rhetoric and 
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paradox that it is difficult to appreciate its real 
value, but real value it has. His determination to 
study the child and to fit the successive stages of 
education to the stages of his development ; his 
urgent insistence that our duty to the child does 
not consist in the imparting of knowledge but in the 
training of a human being ; his captivating style, the 
fire of his undoubting conviction, at a time when the 
life of society and school was encrusted with conven- 
tion, carried everything before them in France and 
still more in Germany. Kant, Basedow, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, were deeply influenced, and all subsequent 
thought on education has been directly or indirectly 
modified ; as a stimulus, no book on the subject 
has had such a record. 

Not, indeed, that the practical working of schools 
was appreciably altered. Fashionable women in 
France found a new distraction in nursing their own 
children ; otherwise things went on as before. Not 
till the Bevolution offered a field for new educational 
projects were the ideas of Eousseau regarded as 
the basis for any actual reform. Marie-Joseph 
Chtoier sweepingly proposed, amid the plaudits 
of the Convention, that the method pursued by 
Bousseau in Emile's education should be applied 
to the entire nation. This, however, was not 
carried out ; Eousseau's teachings, even , in the 
ardour of the Revolution, obtained, as Compayr^ 
phrases it, more theoretical admiration than prac- 
tical application.' 

' Hippeau, L'instruction publiqtie pendant la rivoluUon (dibats 
Ugislatifs), p. 103 ; Oompayr^, Histoire critique, ii, 306-7. 



Chapter VI 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD: 
PESTALOZZI, HEEBAET, FEOEBEL 

EoTJSSEATJ had thrown out his challenge to the 
conventionalities of current education, and had 
excited the interest of his day by paradoxes and by 
his insight into the nature of the child. His prin- 
ciples, however, even if they had been all susceptible 
of practical application, were adapted only to the 
training of an isolated pupil, and it was necessary 
to see how far they were available for groups of 
children. This was attempted by Basedow in 
Germany and by Pestalozzi in Switzerland. 

Basedow (1723-90) was as unconventional as 
Eousseau before or as Pestalozzi after him. Born 
at Hamburg and intended for the clerical calling, 
he proved too unorthodox to be ordained or even 
to retain a professorship in Denmark; but fortu- 
nately his mind was diverted by Emile to the more 
fruitful field of educational reform. This was in 
1763, and five years later he issued a public appeal 
for the establishment of a reformed and unsectarian 
system of education, and for help in organizing 
a model school of his own and in publishing an 
important text-book for school use ; and it is a 
proof of the wide-spread interest in education that 
he received contributions from the Emperor 

81 
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Joseph II, from Catherine II of Eussia, and from 
the King of Denmark. This book (the Elemen- 
tarwerh) turned out to be a sort of revised edition 
of the Orhis Pictus of Comenius adapted to the 
principles of Eousseau — a collection of dialogues, 
stories, and pieces of poetry, somewhat resembling 
our older school reading-books ; but it was accom- 
panied by additional volumes of a more unusual 
character, one containing nearly a hundred plates 
for illustrating the school book, and a "Book of 
Method," in w^hich Basedow set forth the principles 
and practice of education as he conceived them. 
These principles are in essentials those of Eousseau, 
the keynote being " everything according to 
nature." 

Basedow, more blessed than theorists in general, 
was enabled to bring his dreams to the test of 
practice by the help of Prince Leopold of Dessau, 
who founded for that purpose, an institute, which, 
under the name of the Philanthropinum, attracted 
the eyes of educationists in every part of Europe 
and the admiration of many, including the philo- 
sopher Kant. Basedow, indeed, did not remain 
long at its head : he was too hopelessly erratic in 
his ways; but under others it obtained a fair 
measure of success, and its spirit permeated the 
teaching of Germany. The aim of his method was 
to stimulate the natural idiosyncrasies and tastes of 
his pupils, to appeal to their sense-perceptions, to 
substitute action for sedentary study. Gymnastics, 
handicrafts, school journeys, object lessons, guessing 
games, school plays, formed part of the programme ; 
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languages were taught conversationally, arithmetic 
orally; formalities and conventionalities were dis- 
pensed with, and it was observed as a remarkable 
innovation that the boys' hair was cut short and 
that no wig maker was employed. Although 
Basedow was not himself able to attain all the 
results which he had promised, he was on the right 
track, and has been a beneficent influence in the 
training of younger children. 

The attempt to reduce the principles of Eousseau 
to the practice of the schoolroom was continued by 
a greater than Basedow — by the Swiss Pestalozzi, 
whose name has become almost a synonym for the 
ideal schoolmaster. How far he was from being so 
will appear hereafter; two high authorities have 
described him with equal truth as " the most sugges- 
tive, the most stimulating, of educators " and as 
" a genius with an unrivalled incapacity to govern," 
and he was, partly by his own fault, one of the 
most harassed of the hapless race of schoolmasters. 
Of his services to education no better summary can 
be offered than the inscription engraved above his 
tomb by the canton of Aargau : — 

Hbnkt Pestalozzi. 

Born at Zurich the 12th of January, 1746. 

Died at Brugg the 17th of February, 1827. 
Saviour of the poor at Neuhof, Preacher to the 
people in Leonard and Gertrude ; In Stanz 
father of the fatherless; In Burgdorf founder 
of the new people's school; In Yverdon the 
teacher of mankind. Man, Christian, Citizen. 
All for others, nothing for himself. Blessings 

on his name. 
To Our Father Pestalozzi Aargau in gratitude. 
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Eousseau and Pestalozzi were both Swiss — one 
from a French, the other from a German canton ; 
both of them neuropaths, and both unfortunate in 
their upbringing. The devotion, self-sacrifice, and 
excessive solicitude of Pestalozzi's excellent widowed 
mother were, in a sense, as misplaced as the com- 
panionship of Eousseau's feckless and vagabond 
father; and Pestalozzi was not out of boyhood 
when he fell under the witchery of Eousseau's 
visions. " The moment Eousseau's Emile appeared 
my visionary and unpractical spirit was taken with 
that visionary and unpractical book " — that is, when 
Pestalozzi was sixteen. He was intended for the 
Church ; but, as his repetition of the Lord's Prayer 
was imperfect, he was not unnaturally stickit. The 
Church would not have him, and he would not have 
the Law ; so he turned to farming at Neuhof, and, 
as his farming was more zealous than discreet and 
he was steering straight for bankruptcy, he naturally 
married: very happily and wisely as it turned out. 
Their son, although after an ineffective life he 'died 
a helpless invalid at thirty years of age, has a place 
in the history of education ; for on him Pestalozzi 
tested the value of Eousseau's theories and developed 
his own. Pestalozzi's struggles and poverty charac- 
teristically awakened his sympathies for those who 
were still poorer than himself, and with his wife's 
hearty co-operation and the aid of public subscrip- 
tions he opened his home to twenty (afterwards 
nearly forty) orphans, foundlings, beggars, defectives, 
whom he trained in spinning, fruit-growing, and 
general farm WQVk ; teaching them how to read, 
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write, count, and talk ; washing, clothing, and feed- 
ing them. This experiment, interesting and bene- 
ficent as it was — his biographical enumeration of 
his pupils is a poignantly illuminative document — 
need not detain us, as its purpose was essentially 
industrial rather than educative in the general 
sense of the word — a limitation which, however 
convenient for a small history of education, would 
hardly have been accepted by Pestalozzi, whose aim 
was social reformation in its widest connotation. 

And then came the crash : Pestalozzi had attempted 
the impossible; sympathy he had received in his 
enterprise, but little else ; his money, his wife's, was 
gone ; they were both ill from hardships and worry, 
and the school was closed. But he did not abandon 
his apostolate, and, taking up his pen, sent out the 
first instalment of his world-famed tale, Leonard 
and Gertrude, the purpose of which is to show that 
education must be the starting-point of all moral 
and economical reform. His experiments and 
writings brought him European fame. In Germany 
he met Goethe ; Prance declared him a citizen of 
the Eepublic ; while often he was without a dinner 
or clothing, or, a still more galling deprivation, with- 
out the children to mould to a better life. But 
now, after eighteen years, when he was fifty-two, his 
opportunity came, and he inaugurated what is pro- 
bably the most momentous, certainly the most extra- 
ordinary, scholastic career in the history of education. 
The little town of Stanz having been burned down 
by the French on September 9, 1798, Pestalozzi 
undertook the shelter and training of the homeless 
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children, and his offer was gladly accepted by the 
Directory of the Swiss Eepublic. Here in a single 
room, with the aid of one woman servant, Pestalozzi, 
himself an invalid, lived with forty, fifty, eighty 
children — ragged, verminous, haggard with skin 
disease and hunger, cunning and thankless — fed, 
cleaned, nursed, clothed, taught, and trained them. 
Well may Mr. Holman say that it is an experiment 
in practical education the history of which will 
probably never die. It had lasted five months 
when, the building being needed for an army 
hospital, Pestalozzi and his pupils were turned 
adrift. 

Next we find him as assistant in a school at 
Burgdorf, not far from Bern ; but as the shoemaker, 
who was the principal of this establishment, dis- 
approved of his innovations, he was transferred to 
an infant class in the same place, where his principal 
was a woman. How an educationist of European 
reputation was allotted such employment is not 
quite clear, nor even why he should next become 
teacher of " the second boys' school." However, 
fortune once more grew kind ; it sent him the 
support of an understanding and sympathetic 
helper, a' teacher named Hermann Kriisi, who came 
over to Burgdorf in charge of children orphaned or 
pauperized by the wars ; and at the same time he 
was allowed by the Helvetic Government the use 
of the castle at Burgdorf for starting a school with 
Krusi's assistance. Here he remained for three 
years (1801-4), and accomplished probably his 
highest work, although his longest spell of teaching 
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and his greatest fame were still to come. He was 
now able to set forth the principles of his method 
in How Gertrude Teaches Her Children,, which 
consists of fourteen letters addressed to his friend 
Gessner. This appeared in 1801, and Pestalozzi 
had attained so much honour in his own country 
that he was chosen one of the Swiss deputies 
dispatched to Paris to discuss the future consti- 
tution of the country. He sought to interview 
Bonaparte, but failed, as the great man " could not 
be bothered about questions of A B C." Pesta- 
lozzi did not wait for the end of the negotiations, 
and, being asked on his return whether he had 
seen Bonaparte, replied that he not seen Bonaparte, 
and Bonaparte had not seen him — a reply less 
presumptuous than it may seem. A short study 
of Pestalozzianism might have shaken Bonaparte's 
belief in the cast-iron centralization which was to be 
the bane of French education for a century. 

Pestalozzi had not returned from Paris much 
more than a year when he was once more evicted, 
Burgdorf Castle being required for the residence of 
the prefect ; and ultimately he found a home for 
his school in the old castle of Yverdon, where he 
remained for twenty years and became a sort of 
lion in the Europeaii world of education. The 
Czar, the Prussian Government, the philosopher 
Fichte, the omniscient Lord Brougham, were among 
his admirers or visitors, as well as "the nobility 
and gentry " of half Europe ; while the pupils came 
from Germany, France, Eussia, Italy, Spain, 
England, and even America. Under such condi- 
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tions there is a strong temptation to spectacular 
display to which poor excitable Pestalozzi some- 
times yielded ; not, indeed, for his personal 
glorification, but for the success of his institute. 
Some of his caprices bordered on hysteria ; one of 
them recalls the most fantastic incident in the 
parliamentary career of Edmund Burke. On each 
New Year's Day he had the excellent habit of 
delivering a speech in which he reviewed the events 
of the past year and gave expression to his aspira- 
tions and his fears for the future. On New Year's 
Day, 1808, he ordered his coffin to be brought in, 
and, standing beside it, delivered a heartrending 
discourse of contrition for his shortcomings, of 
grief for the failure of his institute to reach an ideal 
of paternal and filial love. He had indeed ground 
for despondency ; a cosmopolitan academy, various 
in language, national character, disciplinary and 
scholastic traditions, with a large staff of enthusi- 
astic and self-sacrificing but fanatical assistants, was 
not a fitting scene for the display of Pestalozzi's 
sympathetic and unsystematic genius. In the early 
days of Yverdon the magic of the Master's per- 
sonality was enough to keep alight the flame of 
communistic abnegation and devotion. The teachers 
received no fixed salary. " Their daily needs were 
supplied, and they asked for nothing more." When 
one of them must renew his clothes or boots he 
simply went to the box where the pupils' fees were 
kept and took what he wanted. They rose at four, 
one of them at two in order to wake Pestalozzi, and 
for years not one of them was in bed after three. 
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Pestalozzi was indifferent alike to comfort and 
conventionality. One of his pupils describes him 
as a very ugly man with bristling hair, his face 
pitted with small-pox and spotted, his beard ragged, 
no cravat, breeches half unbuttoned, falling over 
wrinkled stockings, which in turn sank over enor- 
mous shoes ; a jerky walk ; his eyes and features 
now beaming, now clouded; his voice now slow, 
now hurried, now tender and like music, now like 
thunder. When a master had displeased him he 
would fly into a passion and slam the door behind 
him, and then at sight of a child would calm down, 
return to the room, and beg pardon with the most 
winning humility. But Pestalozzi was now grow- 
ing old, and even his personal influence could not 
make up for the want of order and control. The 
staff was broken into factions; resignations and 
dismissals followed. Overwhelmed with debts, 
deserted by almost all, he closed his school, and, 
leaving Yverdon in March, 1825, he returned to 
Neuhof, the scene of his earliest experiments ; and, 
labouring and suffering to the last for the welfare 
of children and education, he died on February 17, 
1827, aged eighty-one. 

A futile and misdirected life to the eye of the 
ordinary man ; and yet not so. Without his eccen- 
tricities and his sufferings Pestalozzi might have 
failed to break through the crust of callous conven- 
tion in the schools of the time ; the most astute 
publicity agent could not have attracted attention 
to the question more effectively than the aberrations 
of Rousseau and the unworldliness of Pestalozzi. 
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They were both their own victims, the servants of 
their emotions ; but, while Eousseau veiled his incon- 
sequence under a cloak of the most captivating 
sophistry, Pestalozzi frankly reasoned with his 
heart. He was incapable of formulating his prin- 
ciples and deducing his practice ; so his followers 
have found it necessary to do for him what he left 
undone. 

I In the first place, he viewed education from the 
Xjocial standpoint ; he regarded the school as an 
adjunct and prolongation :of the home, not as a 
preparation for, but as a part of, life. There must 
be, he said, no gulf between the school and the 
home ; and a visitor to Burgdorf exclaimed : " It is 
not a school that you have here ; it is a family." 
But the life which he was moulding was that, not 
of an elder, but of a child ; therefore we must explore 
and follow the workings of the child's mind. " The 
schoolmaster worked, as it were, from without to 
within. This Pestalozzi would change, and make 
education begin in the child and work from within 
outwards," as Mr. Quick aptly expresses it;' and 
this was.the meaning of Pestalozzi's own pronounce- 
ment: " I wish to psychologize instruction." From 
these two principles it follows that the instruments 
of instruction should not be regarded merely as 
separate subjects, enclosed in water-tight compart- 
ments, but that they should be correlated, as they 
are in everyday life. It also follows that the basis 

' Froebol also employed the phrase, " making the inner outer," 
but with reference to the child's creativeness, while giving external 
expression to his mental states. 
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of instruction should be not the text-book, but the 
intuition (what he called the Anschauung) of the 
exterior world by our bodily as well as by our 
moral senses. Language teaching must go hand- 
in-hand with observation, arithmetic must proceed 
from the numeration of real objects, geography from 
the valleys and hills of the neighbourhood and from 
their reproduction in sand-heaps on the schoolroom 
table. It was from Pestalozzi that Karl Eitter, the 
founder of scientific geography, largely derived his 
methods. Some of these principles had been 
glimpsed by previous schoolmasters, or might be 
deduced from previous speculations, but no teacher 
had hitherto fused them in the flame of such ardent" 
sympathy, such entire self-sacrifice, or, since the 
Greeks, such whole-hearted belief in the regenerating 
power of education. 

Directly or indirectly, Pestalozzi's influence has 
permeated the world. In Germany his teaching 
was heartily welcomed, and was re-echoed, after the 
disaster of Jena, in Fichte's Discourses to the German 
Nation, that famous trumpet-call to enlightenment, 
regeneration, and education. How thoroughly these 
principles were accepted is shown by the currently 
received title, " The Prussian-Pestalozzian School 
System." In countries where education was con- 
trolled by priests, spiritual development was out of 
the question ; but in France, after 1830, Pesta- 
lozzianism found an entry through the advocacy of 
Cousin and Guizot, who recognized its beneficial 
influence on the Prussian schools. In England 
Pestalozzianism became identified largely with the 
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infant school movement and with object lessons of 
an informing and edifying rather than of a developing 
kind, Nearly half a century elapsed after Pesta- 
lozzi's death before the unctuous crust of Puritanism 
^nd commercialism was broken, and the free air of 
Pestalozzianism entered the English school. In 
Spain, Eussia, Italy, Denmark, and Holland schools 
on Pestalozzi's principles were established, but did not 
exert any lasting influence. Germany remained the 
reservoir for Europe ; and Eoger de Guimps, in the 
preface to his Life of Pestahzzi, perhaps scarcely 
exaggerates when he attributes the regeneration of 
Germany after Jena to the spirit of Pestalozzi 
which animated her schools ; and the moral lapse, 
of which he even in 1888 discerned the tokens, to 
her apostasy from the teaching of the master. In 
the United States an attempt to transplant Pesta- 
lozzian methods was made as early as 1806 ; the 
teaching of oral arithmetic came shortly after, and the 
methods in geography and music before the middle 
of the century ; but. the most powerful impetus was 
given by Horace Mann in his famous seventh report 
as secretary to the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion and by Dr. Edward Sheldon in the schools of 
Oswego, New York State. 

If Eousseau was the explosive of his time, Pesta- 
lozzi may rather be called the leaven. Mr. Holman 
has said with much truth : " In relation to modern 
education, Pestalozzi began everything, though he 
finished nothing." But if he himself did not com- 
plete, he lent the stimulus to disciples who reduced 
his teaching to practice. Of these, three must 
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receive special notice — Fellenberg, Herbart, and 
Froebel. 

Fellenberg, a philanthropist of noble lineage from 
Berne, took up and carried on with eminent success 
and self-sacrifice the work which Pestalozzi had 
attempted at Neuhof — the combination of industrial 
or vocational work with the more usual school 
subjects. This movement, philanthropic rather than 
educational, has since spread throughout the world, 
and, although . by no means originating with Pesta- 
lozzi or Fellenberg, was enormously stimulated by 
the fiery zeal of the one and the practical adminis- 
trative power of the other. 

Of the generation that followed Pestalozzi, un- 
doubtedly the two greatest educational thinkers were 
Herbart and Froebel, and both were his earnest 
disciples. Their respective positions towards their 
common master were mutually complementary, and 
have been so clearly stated, though perhaps with 
some over-emphasis, by Professor F. P. G-raves 
that I shall venture to borrow some of his words : — 

There were two very definite aspects to Pesta- 
lozzi's positions, which may at first seem opposed 
to each other, but are not necessarily contradictory. 
On the one hand, Pestalozzi seems to have held 
that education should be a natural development 
from within ; on the other, that it must consist in 
the derivation of ideas from experience with the 
outside world. The former point of view would 
logically argue that every characteristic is innate 
and implicit in the child at birth in the exact form 
to which it is afterward to be developed, and that 
the teacher can at best only assist the child's nature 
in the efforts for its own unfolding The other 
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conception of education as sense perception, which 
is evident in Pestalozzi's observational methods, 
depends upon the theory that immediate and direct 
impressions from the outside are the absolute basis 

of all knowledge In the main, Froebel took the 

first of these Pestalozzian view-points and rarely 
admits the other, but the latter phase was developed 
by Herbart to the almost total disregard of the 
former.' 

The career of John Frederick Herhart (1776-1841) 
presents a striking contrast in many ways to that of 
Father Pestalozzi. The smooth, bright features and 
well-groomed presence of the philosopher are typical 
of his life of academic industry and meditation. He 
was born at Oldenburg of a distinguished and intel- 
lectual stock, and passed from the gymnasium to the 
University of Jena, where he showed a bent towards 
three subjects — philosophy, mathematics, and Greek 
— all of which are closely connected with his system 
of education. It is a characteristic trait that, while 
Eousseau had selected BoMnson Crusoe as the one 
book which might be placed in the hands of the 
young, Herbart chose the Odyssey as his manual of 
morality and of a many-sided interest in the world. 
He had scarcely attained his majority when he was 
appointed private tutor to the three sons of a high 
functionary in Switzerland. His experience in this 
post during three years (1797-9) he regarded as a 
vital element in his educational training ; the inten- 
sive study of a few children was in his view all- 
important for that purpose. On this he super- 
imposed a close study of Pestalozzi's work, paying 

' Graves, History of Edtication, vol. iii, pp. 192-3. 
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a visit to the Burgdorf school before his return from 
Switzerland, and advocating these methods after- 
wards in Germany. Here he taught philosophy and 
the science of education with such success that he 
was chosen to succeed Immanuel Kant in Konigs- 
berg, where he remained from 1809 to 1833, 
devoting himself both to philosophy and to educa- 
tional science, establishing a pedagogical seminar 
and a practice school of twenty children in con- 
nection with it, and thus inaugurating the system 
of pedagogical inquiry and experiment which has 
spread throughout the universities of the world. In 
1833 Herbart, finding the Prussian atmosphere of 
Konigsberg oppressive, accepted a professorship at 
Gottingen, where he remained till his death in 1841. 
Herbart' s system of metaphysics does not concern 
us, nor even to any great extent his system of 
psychology, if for no other reason because his 
psychology and his pedagogy are inconsistent, and 
he himself admitted a distinction between the truths 
of " rational " and of " empirical " psychology — 
a distinction which recalls to mind the medieval 
theory that theological truth can be philosophical 
falsehood, and vice versfii. But if we turn to his 
services to education, we find that he carried on the 
chain which, dropped by Locke, had been succes- 
sively handled by Eousseau and Pestalozzi. Locke 
had found the centre of gravity of his system in the 
child, although a child of a special class and under 
special conditions ; the child of Eousseau was indeed 
placed under special and indeed unnatural con- 
ditions, but in itself represented, not a class, but 
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humanity at large; neither Locke nor Eousseau, 
however, had brought his pupil into the ordinary 
life and surroundings of the average school child. 
This vcas the work which Pestalozzi essayed, but 
without constructing the basis of scientific principle 
on which the practical teaching must rest. That 
was the task of Herbart. Like Locke, although 
with different implications, Herbart regarded the 
mind as a blank at birth ; but he did not take over 
the principle which Locke had accepted as to the 
division of the mind into separate "faculties," and 
the consequent belief in the importance of formal 
discipline by means of school subjects respectively 
fitted for the training of the corresponding faculties. 
To Herbart the human soul was a unity with mental 
phenomena, which successively became predominant. 
When we ask what is the aim of education, we 
find Locke and Herbart are at one. Locke had 
laid it down that "virtue, direct virtue," must be 
our goal ; and Herbart is equally explicit : " The 
term virtue expressed the whole purpose of educa- 
tion" — with this difference, however, that in speaking 
of virtue Locke follows " the popular use " of the 
word, while Herbart attaches to it a meaning of his 
own. Virtue is "the idea of inner freedom," and 
this freedom is attained when our will works in 
accordance with educated insight. Thus we see 
what a tremendous power in moulding the moral 
character is assigned to education ; the ideas which 
we acquire guide us in our actions, and our actions 
determine our character. This was beyond anything 
within the horizon of Pestalozzi, whose sense-per- 
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ception methods of observational training had not 
directly influenced the sphere of morals. The pro- 
cess by which knowledge is acquired is necessarily 
of vital importance to Her hart's system ; and to it 
he applied a term, which has become a shibboleth 
of his followers, and has given Professor William 
James an occasion for some pleasant banter/ Apper- 
ception is, in fact, the assimilation of ideas. In order 
to command the pupil's interest and attention, you 
must, to employ a crude simile, hook them on to his 
existing body of knowledge. Till you can accom- 
plish this, the ideas are without vitality ; nor is it 
indifferent to what part of his existing knowledge 
you attach them, because not merely do they assume 
a different character according to the nature of that 
to which they are attached, but the older " apper- 
ceiving mass " may itself be modified by the new- 
comer. Examples will illustrate this. A child who, 
as in the late Mr. T. G. Rooper's essay, having never 
seen ferns, describes them as green feathers, or 
describes poached eggs as eggs in their nightshirts, 
is assimilating his new experience to his previous 
" apperceiving mass " of feathers or nightshirts ; 
while, on the other hand, a child who, having never 
seen any except square tables, now sees a round 
one, assimilates his "apperceiving mass," his old 
notion of what a table should be, to his new expe- 
rience, and henceforth to him a table may be either 
square or round. 

This "apperception" is of vital import in Herbart's 

' Talks to Teachers on Psychology, oh. xiv. 
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educational system, since character is so closely 
dependent on the interests which are excited in the 
pupil's mind. " The word interest," says Herbart/ 
" stands in general for that kind of mental activity 
which it is the business of instruction to excite. 
Mere information does not suffice ; for this we think 
of as a supply or store of facts, which a person might 
possess or lack, and still remain the same being. 
But he who lays hold of his information and reaches 
out for more takes an interest in it." This interest 
must also be many-sided, because, "in order that 
instruction may act on the pupil's ideas and dis- 
position, every avenue of approach should be thrown 
open. The mere fact that we can never know with 
certainty beforehand what will influence the pupil 
most warns us against onesidedness of instruction."^ 
Ideas spring, Herbart continues, from two main 
sources — experience and social intercourse ; know- 
ledge of nature is derived from the former, the 
latter furnishes the sentiments entertained towards 
our fellow-men ; and to train these sentiments is the 
more urgent task, although the knowledge of nature 
is not to be neglected. Thus we have two main 
branches of instruction — the scientific and what 
Herbart calls the historical, including under this term 
not merely history, but also languages, literature, 
art, as well as the political, economic, and social 
sciences. As the end of education is the formation 



' Herbart's Outlines of Educational Doctrine, translated by 
Lange, p. 44. 

^ Ibid., p. 24. Would that all philoaopliera could write so 
lucidly I 
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of character, and as the " historical " branches bring 
us face to face with moral ideas and leave a field 
for the development of sympathy, Herbart naturally 
regarded them as the more effective educationally. 

Herbart's own influence, unlike that of his 
followers, was exerted mainly on secondary rather 
than on elementary education ; but, whether directly 
or indirectly, Herbart's influence has been most 
potent, none the less because few professed Her- 
bartians now exist. They have, in fact, ceased to 
exist, because Herbart's main principles have been 
absorbed into the life of everyday pedagogy, while 
his own erroneous deductions and the pedantries of 
some followers have passed into oblivion. 

Among the services which we owe to Herbart 
and his school, the following are specially note- 
worthy. Herbart, in his pedagogic seminar and 
practice school at Konigsberg, offered an example 
which has been followed by universities in all 
countries. Although his psychology is now largely 
abandoned, his attempt to base educational practice 
on psychological principles has been most fruitful ; 
and, in spite of its theoretical unsoundness, his 
system has proved suggestive and practically useful 
as a starting-point. In the teaching of specific 
branches, the Herbartian influence has been most 
powerful and beneficial in regard to history and 
literature ; to this influence is largely due the dis- 
appearance from schools of the dry bones of dates, 
battles, and dynasties, and the growing importance 
attached to the evolution of morality, civilization, 
and social life. In literature the Herbartians have 
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been a main factor in the supersession of shreds of 
literature and verbal annotations by the study of 
complete pieces of poetry and prose. Herbart and 
his followers may be justly said to have humanized 
the programme more than any other school of 
pedagogy. The choice of the Odyssey as a fount 
of social culture was typical of a teacher who — in 
accordance with the spirit of the " New Humanism " 
which had breathed new life into German art and 
learning — regarded the Greek masterpieces not as 
grammarians' texts, but as reservoirs of the Hellenic 
spirit, from which would issue the inspiration to the 
creation of masterpieces in the vernacular. But 
perhaps Herbart's greatest legacy to after times is 
his whole-hearted belief in the potency of education. 
Few contrasts in educational history are more 
striking than that between Eroebel's mystical and 
symbolical exposition of his theories and the mecha- 
nical form which Kindergarten teaching has assumed 
in many schools which profess to be practising his 
teaching ; nor is this contrast accidental : it is the 
natural result of his attempt to find in nature and 
in man a mystical and symbolical content which 
was not there. Victor Hugo may at his leisure 
conceive a donkey, smarting from the cudgel, to 
be a loftier character than Socrates or Plato, and 
Wordsworth may choose to convey some poetical 
truth when he says that 

One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can ; 
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but it is another matter to be gravely informed as a 
working principle of education that "All nature, 
even the world of crystals and stones, teaches us to 
recognize good and evil " ; yet, as in the case of 
Eonsseau and Herbart, so in the case of Froebel, 
nebulous or fallacious theory may serve as the 
basis of stimulating practice, and may even have 
its use as an engine of propagandism among 
well-meaning enthusiasts. Froebel will always 
deserve remembrance and gratitude for having 
recognized the creative energy which works within 
the little child. 

Friedrich Wilhelm August Froebel (1782-1852) 
was born in a village of the Thuringian forest, 
where his father was a pastor. In his case the 
experiences of childhood were of critical importance ; 
the neglect which he experienced from his father 
and his stepmother awoke his sympathy for child- 
hood, and the woods in which he was left to roam 
stimulated his natural vein of mysticism. After 
being apprenticed for a couple of years to a forester, 
he found his way to the university of Jena, where, 
instead of settling down to systematic study, he 
went from lecture to lecture on a dozen or more 
subjects, in quest of a mystical unity, which he 
hoped to find in the sciences. A systematic training 
in youth such as Herbart underwent might well 
have dispersed the clouds which wrap Froebel's 
really original views. Such as it was, however, his 
university training was cut short by a lack of pence 
and nine weeks of imprisonment for a debt of thirty 
shiUings. After being in turn farmer, clerk, accoun- 
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tant, he determined to become an architect ; and 
no sooner had he started his studies at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main than he turned schoolmaster instead. Here 
at last he had found something to suit him ; he 
felt, he said, " as happy as the fish in the water, 
as the bird in the air." More than that, he was 
introduced to the writings of Pestalozzi, and, when 
the holidays began, he set off for Yverdon for a 
fortnight to see the hero at his work. Pestalozzi's 
sympathy and enthusiasm carried him away; but 
the why and the wherefore he sought in vain. 
Pestalozzi always said, " Go and see for yourself ; 
it works splendidly." All very well, adds Froebel 
shrewdly, if I had known how to look and how to 
hear. 

After two years' schoolmastering he resigned and 
became private tutor to three boys, whom he 
attempted to bring up, after Eousseau's prescription, 
in strict seclusion. Herbart also had started with 
the tuition of three boys, and regarded this intensive 
study of a few children as specially enlightening. 
But Froebel decided to discard the precepts of both 
Eousseau and Herbart, and carried the boys to 
Yverdon to be under Pestalozzi's influence, where, 
though not actually in the school, they had what he 
called " a glorious time." Here, it is to be specially 
noted, he learned to appreciate the physical, mental, 
and moral value of play and games. 

Froebel now saw what his life work was to be, 
and, to fit himself for it, pluckily entered the 
university of Gottingen, though now in his thirtieth 
year, and worked both there and in the aniver- 

H 
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sity of Berlin at physics, chemistry, mineralogy, 
and natural science, as well as at languages, till 
called to arms at Easter, 1813, to fight Napoleon. 
Shortly after being released he brought his long 
meditations to the test of practice, and with half-a- 
dozen children, relatives of his own, started in a 
country cottage what he magniloquently named 
"The Universal German Educational Institute." 
It was not merely in its title that we can detect 
a touch of charlatanism. In the community — which 
in ten years numbered fifty-six children with various 
elders — ^it was the fashion, not unworthy of Jean 
Jacques Eousseau, to wear old German dress and 
long hair; and the Master sometimes appeared in 
Hessian boots and a plumed Tyrolese hat. These were 
the days of Metternich and Frederick William III, 
and naturally such spectacular proceedings aroused 
the suspicions of the Berlin Government ; but the 
official who came to nip the buds of revolution 
found nothing but love, devotion, and admirably 
stimulating skill in helping the pupils to develop by 
means of the spontaneous use of their powers. He 
saw much to praise and nothing to blame. The 
storm passed with nothing worse than a little 
hair-clipping ; but unfortunately just now Froebel's 
unbusinesslike management and dogmatism began 
to reduce the numbers, which fell almost to nothing. 
Happily at this time his attention was drawn to 
the views of Comenius on the training of infant 
children ; and the special work with which Froebel's 
name has been indissolubly linked opened before 
him. So, after various wanderings, projects, and 
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experiments in Germany and in Switzerland — where 
it was now the turn of the priests to scent Protestant 
heresy in his proceedings — he finally established in 
the little town of Blankenburg what he at first 
called a Kleinkinderbeschaftigungsanstalt, but after- 
wards mercifully christened by the immortal name 
of Kindergarten — a name which happily combined 
the harmonious growth of the child with the 
symbolism of the master. Again mismanagement 
led to the break-up of this institution. Froebel, how- 
ever, had ardent followers, among whom the Baroness 
von Marenholtz-Biilow is the most widely known, 
who were diffusing his doctrines at home and abroad ; 
while by means of lectures and courses of training 
he was himself laying a solid foundation for the 
infant training of Germany. But just at this 
moment the Prussian Minister of Eeligion and 
Education launched an edict of unparalleled fatuity, 
by which the foundation of Froebelian schools was 
forbidden, on the ground that the baby-pupils were 
being infected with socialistic and atheistic prin- 
ciples. Eroebel had a nephew, Karl, of socialistic 
leanings, and the minister, with Olympian detach- 
ment and impartiality, gibbeted the innocent uncle 
along with the peccant nephew, and was deaf to 
argument and appeal. Non-Prussian Germany was 
still open to the old man, but he died in the follow- 
ing June (1852). 

Froebel founded his system on a basis of pan- 
theism and mysticism. His theories have been 
discredited, while his system remains : not, indeed, 
as he left it, but modified in detail; for, although 
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he applied his system to pupils of various ages, it 
is his Kindergarten for the youngest children that is 
alone of present-day importance. This marks off his 
work from that of practically all other educational 
reformers till we reach Dr. Montessori, although in 
both cases it is claimed that the pedagogical prin- 
ciples are applicable to the training of elder children. 
Like her, Froebel believed in the spontaneous 
activity of the child ; and, though he did not accept 
in the full sense Eousseau's reliance on the innate 
goodness of man, he was equally remote from the 
repressive ■ mechanism of the past. Instead, there- 
fore, of the imitative powers, the constructive must 
be brought into play, the dramatic and the vocal as 
well as those involving the creation of concrete 
forms — some drawn from the surrounding world 
and others objects of aesthetic beauty. In this way 
language was dethroned from its pre-eminence in 
the schoolroom, and words were employed merely 
as a means of interpretation. " Plastic material 
representation," he said, "in life and through 
action, combined with thought and speech, is much 
more effective as a means of development than the 
verbal representation of ideas." Had Froebel intro- 
duced into education no other principle than this 
of the child's creative self-expression, he would have 
deserved our gratitude; but he also provided in 
detail the method by which the principle was to 
be reduced to practice, and in doing so departed 
widely from the teaching of Eousseau. Instead of 
the solitary hermitage in which Emile was to be 
reared, he insisted strongly on the lessons of social 
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service and co-operation which were to be acquired 
by children in the course of their conjoint activities. 
In order to fulfil these requirements the Kinder- 
garten needed none of the ordinary apparatus of 
books; their place was taken by what Froebel 
called the " Gifts " and " Occupations." The Gifts, 
originally six in number, consisting of woollen balls 
of various colours, of wooden sphere, cube, cylinder, 
and various sub-divisions of the cube, are now of 
less importance in practice than they were to the 
symbolic and mystical eyes of their inventor, 
although they are well adapted to bring home to 
the child the contrast between the various shapes and 
qualities, as well as to give scope for the re-arrange- 
ment of given material in geometrical and artistic 
combinations — such as chairs, towers, castles, etc. 
On the other hand, the Occupations, which include 
clay-modelling, paper-folding, paper-weaving, cork- 
work with sticks, stick-work, cardboard-cutting, 
bead-threading, as well as drawing and other 
employments, give scope not for mere re-arrange- 
ment, but for the creation of entirely new forms 
and for the impress on the material of the child's 
own personality. It was under Froebel's inspiration 
that Finland, in 1866, introduced manual training 
into her elementary schools and training colleges. 
This was done at the instigation of Uno Cygnseus ; 
and it was the example of Cygnseus that induced 
Sweden in 1874 to transform her woodwork (sldyd) 
teaching from a mere contrivance for reviving 
domestic industries into an engine of popular educa- 
tion. Thus it is that from Froebel has come the 
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impulse which has carried the manual training 
movement throughout the world. 

The history of the Kindergarten has one peculiar 
feature — that, though a German product, it has 
never been officially recognized there (although the 
edict for its suppression was withdrawn within ten 
years of Froebel's death), and indeed is regarded as 
little else than a more elaborate crfeche. In France 
Kindergarten principles have been introduced into 
the Scales maternelles; but these institutions are 
rather the ante-room to the ordinary elementary 
school than places of Froebelian training. In 
England Kindergarten exercises were introduced 
about seventy years ago, but not till nearly thirty 
years later did they exert much influence ; and even 
still later they were regarded rather as a "subject" 
than as a means of self-expression. During the 
present century the tendency is to abandon a rigid 
adherence to the Froebelian apparatus while 
embodying his principles in the general working 
of the school. With no other people should the 
principles of self-activity and self-expression in 
action be more at home than with the British. It 
is, however, in the United States that Froebelianism 
has reached its utmost development in different 
forms : one school, headed by Miss Susan Blow, in 
St. Louis, preaching all the esoteric symbolism and 
mysticism of the master, while another rejects these 
"preposterous associations" as a hindrance to the 
Froebelian spirit and principles ; but in one form or 
another the Kindergarten has been incorporated 
into the system of practically every city. 



Chapter VII 

THE EISE OF NATIONAL SYSTEMS : 
GEEMANY 

Gbbman education was the first to be reduced to 
a system, and has exercised the most powerful 
influence not merely in Europe but also in America. 
Before the Great War it was a synonym for 
efficiency, although it was recognized that the 
system was not suited for non-German races, and 
that efficiency had been attained by the sacrifice of 
individual initiative to an extent which to some 
nations would be intolerable. This view has been 
reinforced by experience, but the importance of 
studying German methods remains. The sacrifice 
of individual initiative is not an essential element 
in German education ; freedom of teaching {Lehr- 
freiheit) was for long one of the proudest and justest 
boasts of their universities, and was defended with 
a tenacity elsewhere unexampled ; and it is instruc- 
tive to remember that the most outrageous attack 
on this freedom (the expulsion of the seven Gottin- 
gen professors in 1837) was decreed by a son of 
George III. Unfortunately, however, in later times 
professors and schoolmasters became the evangels 
of the existing regime. But, lamentable as this 
prostitution of science has been, it at least proves 

m 
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the efficiency of a well-organized system, even when 
applied to an alien purpose. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the German 
universities had fallen into the same state as 
throughout Europe generally. Leibnitz and Locke 
were at one in regarding their work with indifference, 
even contempt. But a new life was infused by the 
foundation of Halle (1694) and of Gottingen (1737). 
Here modern philosophy and science were at once 
adopted as the material for teaching and study, and 
freedom of thought established in place of tradi- 
tional doctrine. To the disgust of the orthodox at 
Wittenberg and Leipsig, men like Thomasius and 
Christian Wolf proclaimed the principle of " Nothing 
without sufficient reason." Halle led the way, but 
Gottingen extended the principle over a wider area 
— over the historical; juristic, and political sciences ; 
while Heyne and Gesner breathed a new spirit into 
the study of classical antiquity and pierced to the 
heart of Greek and Boman life. Original research 
took the place of accepted dogmas, and the use of 
Latin in lectures was discarded for the free inter- 
course of the vernacular. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that, without Halle and Gottingen, the 
reform of the world's universities might have been 
delayed for generations. 

These principles were carried a step farther in 
the foundation of the University of Berlin in 1810. 
Established when Germany was at the lowest stage 
of its political fortunes, at the moment when 
Napoleon was mechanizing the higher education of 
France, it became, under the guidance of Wilhelm von 
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Humboldt, a home of unfettered scientific research. 
Then followed the foundation of Breslau (1811), 
Bonn (1818), and Munich (1826). One of the most 
distinctive features of these universities vfas the 
seminar or small class of advanced students working 
at original problems under the guidance of the 
• professor. The philosophical, or, as we would have 
called it, the Arts, faculty led the way in the intro- 
duction of seminare ; and this faculty ceased to be a 
mere handmaid to the "higher" faculties of Theology 
and Law, and assumed its place as the foremost 
representative of the disinterested search for scien- 
tific truth. Naturally this was accompanied by 
specialization, ever more and more minute ; but this 
is a feature common to universities everywhere, and 
not an altogether desirable feature. 

Although successive attempts had been made to 
organize the schools since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, it was not till nearly two centuries later 
that effective measures were taken — by Frederick 
William I and his son, Frederick the Great. Dour 
and even grotesque as the father was, he was 
generous for public purposes ; he established nearly 
two thousand elementary schools and a couple of 
seminaries for teachers out of his savings, and issued 
a law making attendance at school from six to 
twelve years of age compulsory. The spread of 
enlightenment in all its forms was one of the special 
aims of Frederick the Great, and, in spite of constant 
distractions, he accomplished a great deal. By 
centralizing the control over secondary schools, and 
by means of his General School Eegulations of 
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1763, in which he laid down explicit instructions 
for the attendance of children at elementary schools 
till the age of thirteen or fourteen years, he strength- 
ened the work in both classes of schools. He 
also deserves credit for having chosen a really able 
and zealous minister. Baron von Zedlitz; who 
showed a wide-minded interest in all branches of 
education, and even succeeded, after the death of 
Frederick and the accession of his reactionary and 
superstitious successor, in establishing a central 
board for Prussian education. The clergy indeed 
endeavoured to control this board and to neutralize 
the minister's benevolent intentions, but they were 
powerless to prevent the inclusion in the General 
Code (1794) of a clause enacting that " schools and 
universities are State institutions, charged with the 
instruction of youth in useful information and 
scientific knowledge. Such institutions may be 
founded only with the cognizance and consent of 
the State. All public schools and educational 
institutions are under the supervision of the State, 
and are at all times subject to its inspection." No 
child was to be excluded from the schools because 
of his religion, and his attendance was subject to 
what we call a " conscience clause." A measure so 
wise and beneficent was, of course, opposed by the 
clergy and the mob, but they were unable to annul 
it. As, however, the clergy still endeavoured to 
manipulate the central board to their own purposes, 
the control of education was transferred from this 
body to the Department of the Interior, and later on 
(1817) to an independent ministry, subject to which 
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were established boards (1825) in charge of the 
education of each province. 

During the first forty years of the nineteenth 
century, education in all its branches was inspired 
by the enthusiasm and ideals of Pichte, Humboldt, 
and their followers, and continued along the path 
of progress. In secondary education, the teachers 
attained the rank of an independent profession, as 
soon as the diploma in teaching tested by examina- 
tion {examen pro facultate docendi) was instituted 
by a rescript of 1810. The Gymnasien (corre- 
sponding to our " public " and larger grammar 
schools) were organized on the system which with 
little change persisted to almost the end of the 
century. Four subjects were declared to be of 
chief importance — Greek, Latin, German, mathe- 
matics — although history, geography, and natural 
science also received attention. Latin and Greek 
remained the characteristic studies, but were taught 
in the spirit not of the grammarian but of the 
literary, artistic, and social student. The reform 
of the Leaving Examination was also of great 
importance ; an examination of this kind had been 
instituted at the classical schools as early as 1788, 
but the programme was now defined and extended, 
and those secondary schools which were authorized 
to hold this examination (which twenty-two years 
later was declared to be the only means of access 
to the university, and consequently the learned pro- 
fessions) were now distinguished by the specific title 
of Gymnasien. 

These stricter tests led to a certain amount of 
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over-pressure, which was seized by reactionaries as 
an excuse for curtailing natural science and leaven- 
ing the paganism of Greek with the pure milk of 
religious dogma. But it was too late to move the 
world permanently in that direction. The aim of 
the last half-century has been quite different — 
namely, to break down the monopoly of the classical 
Gymnasien as feeders to the universities. Schools of 
a modern type {realschulen) had existed in Germany 
for more than a hundred years, but had not become 
numerous till the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. For the remaining three-quarters of the 
century they had to fight their way to equality, 
which they at length achieved. 

The result of this contest was to divide the 
secondary schools into three main types — the Gym- 
nasium, with both Latin and Greek ; the Eeal-gym- 
nasium, preserving Latin as a basis for linguistic 
teaching, but otherwise concentrating its attention 
on science and modern languages ; and, finally, the 
Ober-realschule, discarding the classical languages, 
adopting French as the basis for linguistic teaching, 
and devoting itself mainly to modern science. This 
triple division, however, involved a curious and 
characteristically German difficulty which it will 
be worth while to consider. A child who had 
entered a real school could not subsequently change 
to a gymnasium, because he would be late in 
starting Latin, which began at nine ; nor could the 
child who had entered a real-gymnasium change to 
the gymnasium after twelve, because he would be 
late for Greek, which began at that age. Thus 
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a child's future career had to be irrevocably 
decided before his tastes and capabilities could be 
known. 

To meet this difficulty, " Reform Schools " were 
founded in which the language taught during the 
first three years was not Latin but French ; at the 
end of the third year those of linguistic tastes took 
up Latin, those of " real " tastes took English. The 
latter had now committed themselves to science 
and modern languages ; but at the end of the fifth 
year the former had still an option left. Those of 
decidedly linguistic tastes would now go on to 
Greek, but the others would take English instead. 
Thus the Reform School offered the combined 
advantages of a gymnasium, a real-gymnasium, and 
a realschule, and relieved the parent and pupil from 
a premature choice of career. The whole business, 
the antidote no less than the ailment, is typical 
of the rigidity, logicality, and deliberation of the 
German system. 

Generally speaking, elementary education suffered 
the same vicissitudes as secondary — a season of 
enthusiastic hopes in the early nineteenth century, 
under the influence of Eichte's stirring Addresses to 
the German Nation and the inspiration of Pesta- 
lozzian principles, followed in the mid-century by a 
season of reaction and obscurantism. Frederick 
William IV in 1849 declared that the masters of 
Prussian training colleges were to blame for all the 
miseries of those turbulent years ; and the Regula- 
tions of 1854 were the apotheosis of red-tape. In 
the training colleges religious instruction was made 
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"the corner-stone of all teaching,'" and was defined 
with mathematical precision as consisting of fifty 
hymns, eighteen psalms, the stories of the Old and 
the New Testament, and, of course, the Catechism, 
" being based on a compendium containing every- 
thing the future teacher had to know word for 
word." No private reading of German classics was 
to be allowed, while the use of decimal fractions 
and the extraction of square root were " to be 
permitted only in exceptional cases, but not unless 
special circumstances made it really advisable " ; 
and, finally, the masters of training colleges were 
"to expel from their souls the demon of pride." 
In the elementary schools a similar system was 
enjoined, learning by heart and mechanical repeti- 
tion being regarded as the model method ; " religious 
instruction formed the principal subject, all others 
being confined to the narrowest liinits." 

This period of reaction ended with the appoint- 
ment in 1872 of the enlightened Dr. Falk as Minister 
of Public Worship and Education. From that date 
till the outbreak of the Great War the German 
schools made rapid progress in their appointed path ; 
in external appliances, such as commodious and 
impressive buildings, hygienic appliances and bathing 
' arrangements, many of their city schools were prob- 
ably unequalled, and immensely superior to anything 
which England could show. In rural districts 
preference was given to schools under two or more 
teachers and amalgamation of single-teacher schools 

' Paulsen, German Education, p. 249. 
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encouraged. Eeligious instruction was no longer 
regarded as the predominant factor ; there was less 
Catechism, and the ration of hymns was halved ; 
arithmetic was less meagrely apportioned ; the 
reading-book was regarded as literature ; history, 
geography, natural history, experimental physics, 
drawing, singing, and for girls needlework and 
domestic economy — all had the advantage of im- 
proved methods. By the revised regulations of 
1901, the training of teachei^s was rendered more 
effective ; the course of studies in the preparatory 
training school and in the training college now 
extended over a period of six years, the programme 
was made more stimulating, and at least one foreign 
language was taught throughout the course. 

It is impossible here to enter into the varieties 
of Mittelschulen, continuation schools, and technical 
schools established before the War ; and still less 
possible to gauge the still unstable tendencies of the 
post-war period. With regard to one, however, 
there appears to be little uncertainty : according to 
all accounts, the social barriers which have for so 
long divided the diiBferent classes of German schools 
are giving way, and the Binheitsschule (united 
school) will receive all children alike.' 



' It is still difficult to obtain definite information on the con- 
flicting tendencies in Germany. Apart from articles in the Observer 
and Times, I have gleaned something from Social Beconstruction in 
Qermany, a pamphlet by Meyrick Booth (1919). 



Chapter VIII 

THE EISE OF NATIONAL SYSTEMS : 
EEANCE 

The earliest dawn of the French system may be 
discerned in the year 1762. In that year Emile 
appeared, and was ordered to be burned by the 
ParUament of Paris; and in the same year the 
ParUament, having thus guaranteed its orthodoxy, 
proceeded with an easy conscience to close the 
schools of the Jesuits, who were banished from 
France two years later. During - the twenty-five 
years following the appearance of Eousseau's work, 
there appeared in French twice as many books on 
education as during the first sixty years of the 
century; and Anti-Emiles, New Emiles, Emiles Con- 
verted, Emiles Corrected, Christian Emiles, followed 
in a long procession and increased the ferment of 
educational discussion.^ But for the moment the 
main question was a practical one — to replace the 
denationalized teachers and system of the Jesuits 
by native teachers fitted for training French citizens ; 
and, accordingly, the writers on education are not 
men of letters but men of action, such as La 
Chalotais, EoUand, and Turgot, the precursors in 
educational organization of the Eevolution and the 
Third Eepublic. 

' Oompayr^, Histoire critique des doctrines de I'idttcation, ii, 85. 
120 
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Elementary education at the outbreak of the 
Revolution was in a miserable condition. Less 
than half the men and only one-fourth the women 
were able to sign their names to their marriage 
contracts. Instruction, where it was given, was 
confined to reading, writing, and catechism ; the last 
was, however, the only essential subject. Eeading 
and writing were given, as the ordinance of 
Louis XIV had expressed it, only to " those who will 
need this knowledge," and a schoolmistress was 
forbidden to teach writing "for fear her pupils 
might employ their knowledge in writing love- 
letters." The teachers had no fixed salaries, but, 
with the priest's permission, could pick up a few 
coppers by digging graves and serving at weddings. 
The memorials of grievances presented in 1789 laid 
stress on the need for a reform in education, and 
found a powerful advocate in Mirabeau. In 1791 
Talleyrand framed an elaborate bill of over two 
hundred clauses, and another was drawn up after 
long meditation by the ardent and far-seeing 
Condorcet. Though neither of these schemes was 
carried into effect nor even formally discussed, it 
was from Condorcet's report that successive pro- 
posals for the reconstruction of education, which 
were laid before the Convention, drew their inspira- 
tion. But all these schemes and discussions ended 
in the makeshift law of October 27, 1795, which 
reduced schools, programmes, and remuneration of 
teachers to a minimum. Such was the law which 
was in force under the Directory. Napoleon's views 
on the subject were quite definite : he had no time, 
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as he said when Pestalozzi sought an interview, for 
talking ABC; and in higher education he would 
have no " ideology " — he wanted efficiency and a 
prop for imperialism. 

The ancient universities, which were moribund, 
had been swept away at the Revolution, and were 
not re-established for a hundred years. In their 
place Napoleon established, by his decree of 1808, 
the University of France, which was merely a 
Government department, a machine for conferring 
professional degrees, controlled by a " grand master " 
(himself a puppet of the Emperor), who was the 
directing authority for education throughout the 
Empire, and to whom a large number of isolated 
Faculties in various parts of the country were sub- 
ordinate. These faculties, starved for want of funds 
and wanting in the spirit of science and research, 
attracted during the nineteenth century the atten- 
tion of enlightened ministers, such as Guizot and 
Victor Duruy; but no essential change was made 
till a quarter of a century after the fall of the 
Second Empire. At length, in 1896, under the 
Act of M. Poincare, the faculties in the various 
centres were combined to form universities, which 
were allowed to retain the tuition fees, hitherto 
handed over to the Treasury, and also received 
additional grants. 

The law of 1896 established fifteen universities, 
of which, however, only seven had the four faculties 
complete. They prospered, and the number of 
students rapidly increased. For instance, in the 
four years between 1905 and 1909 the number of 
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students rose from 31,589 to 40,961, male and 
female : for all French universities are open to 
women. Paris was naturally the largest, with more 
than one-third of the total — thus, before the War, 
outnumbering Berlin by several thousands ' — under 
the instruction of 149 full professors ; who were 
appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
on the nomination of the Faculty and of the Council 
of the University. In the French universities, it 
may be added, the law schools were much the 
largest, being twice as well attended as those in 
medicine. 

Two other famous institutions in Paris should 
be mentioned. The great J&cole Normale Sup^rieure 
in the Eue d'Ulm, rendered illustrious by the higher 
teachers whom it has trained — Cousin, Boissier, 
Pasteur, About, Taine, Fustel de Coulanges, 
Faguet, Bergson — is now attached to the Univer- 
sity of Paris. The College de France, unique 
creation for free and gratuitous teaching in every 
form of knowledge, which, founded in the heyday 
of the Renaissance, alone weathered unscathed the 
fiercest tempests of the Revolution and won the 
benevolent tolerance even of Napoleon, is inde- 
pendent of the University. With its forty-five 
professors it strives for autonomy, research, and 
truth. Not always victoriously; but no second 



• Oompayr^ in Monroe's Cyclopmdia of Education. The Univer- 
sity of Paris has, however, suffered greatly from the War. The 
13,000 students of 1913-4 have fallen in 1921 to 7,634. Letters, 
law, and medicine have fallen 50 per cent.; science less (Journal of 
Education, May, 1921, p. 276). 
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Eenan is likely to be relieved of his duties because 
he had written a Vie de Jesus. 

The Revolution was too busy with other things 
to carry through a re-organization of secondary 
education, and the Jacobins were little interested in 
anything above the popular schools. But in 1795 
Daunou succeeded in passing a law for the estab- 
lishment of " central schools " in each Department 
throughout the country. These schools, which 
assigned a very humble position to the classics of 
the old regime and substituted science, had a short 
life ; their place was taken by the Lyc^es, devoted 
mainly to the teaching of Latin and mathematics, 
and established under the law of 1802. Then 
followed, six years later. Napoleon's great University 
of France, which centralized and organized all 
education above the primary; and the lyc^es 
returned to the old tradition of Latin and Greek. 
Militarism reigned triumphant, and the boarders 
could not go abroad except in full uniform. After 
the fall of Napoleon the lycees were renamed Royal 
Colleges, and clerical influence crept in ; there were, 
however, some advances in the teaching of science 
and modern languages. In 1848 the royal colleges 
again became lycees, and four years later their 
programme was revised and a choice offered in the 
higher division between a literary course and a 
scientific. Classical scholarship now began with 
fluctuations to yield more adequate space to 
science, history, and modern languages, and an 
attempt was made to supply training for commercial 
and mdustrial leaders by means of instruction in 
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the principles of science, without any pretence of 
affording a special professional training. This 
instruction was not, however, given in separate 
institutions like the German realschulen, but in the 
ordinary lycees, as well as in the communal colleges ; 
which bore to the lycees much the same relation as 
our newer secondary schools bear to the great 
" public " schools, and were maintained partly by the 
State and partly by the municipalities. The contest 
between letters and science was officially terminated 
by the legislation of 1902, which placed them side 
by side in perfect equality. 

So late as 1867 secondary education for girls, to 
use the words of Duruy, the Minister of Instruction, 
" strictly speaking did not exist in France," and his 
attempt to supply the deficiency by classes held in 
city halls and such-like buildings had no permanent 
success. But the law of 1880 introduced a new 
principle by the establishment of lycees specially 
for girls, and in the following year provision was 
made for supplying teachers for these schools by 
the opening of a training college. 

French higher schools occupy a less democratic 
position than American, which are, so to say, simply 
the upper storey of the primary. Of course, in a 
democratic republic all men are equal ; but, as a 
matter of fact, the lycees are bourgeois and the 
primary schools proletarian ; and hitherto the former 
have drawn their supplies not from the latter but from 
their own preparatory classes. Nor is the secondary 
system closely welded to the universities; a very 
large proportion of the pupils pass directly from the 
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school to their vocations. The baccalaureate, which 
must not be identified with the bachelor's degree 
in English universities, crowns the career of the 
school boy and renders him eligible for admission 
to State and professional examinations, and roughly 
corresponds to the leaving certificate of Germany. 

"While the French secondary school represents 
in some ways the quintessence of the culture of the 
past, the French primary school embodies to a 
certain extent some of the newest and most modern 
ideals in education." ' The lyc^es still retain some 
savour of the Ancien Eegime, while the primary 
system is revolutionary; it is from the visions of 
men like Condorcet that it has drawn its inspira- 
tion. Probably it was some consciousness of the 
explosive power of the popular schools that warned 
Napoleon against assisting them. He found no 
place for them in the budget, apart from a sum of 
£175 which he characteristically allowed to the 
Christian Brothers." But they were by no means 
relieved from the repressive influence of his officials, 
who worked harmoniously with the bishops. The 
" Grand Master " of the University begged the 
bishops to favour him with the observations of the 
parish priests on their schoolmasters, and also with 
their Lordships' own observations. " I will accord- 
ingly confirm the appointment of the master who 
has won your approval, and he shall receive the 
diploma ; those who cannot offer such guarantees 



■ Cloudesley Brereton, Studies in Foreign Education, p. 213. 
' Bambaud, Civilisation Contemporaine, p. 170. 
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shall receive no diploma, and care will be taken to 
replace them without delay by those whom you 
judge the more efficient." "Wherever there were 
Christian Brothers they would have the preference, 
because, as Napoleon told his Council, " if they are 
bound by their vows to abjure all knowledge beyond 
reading, writing, and counting, that only fits 
them all the better for their functions"; and this 
speech was followed by a decree in which it was 
announced that the inspectors of the University 
were to see that primary teachers did not carry 
their teaching beyond reading and counting. But 
there was something else — the catechism which 
every child learned before " the first communion " in 
order that he might repeat it to the priest at that 
ceremony. The child is made to promise to 
" Napoleon I, our Emperor," love, respect, obedience, 
fidelity, and due payment of taxes ; seeing that God 
has raised him up to restore public worship and the 
holy religion of our fathers.' 

The Restoration was equally pious and more 
munificent : in 1815 it assigned the primary schools 
iG2,000, which works out at sixteen pence for 
every thousand of the population ; while, as a 
guarantee of teaching ability, a " letter of obedi- 
ence" from the bishop was accepted. When 
such thrifty views were abroad, the monitorial 
system of Bell and Lancaster from across the 
Channel was a godsend : it aroused intense enthu- 
siasm; became the party cry of political and 

' Taine, Le rigime moderne, ii, pp. 190-6. 
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religious controversy ; was denounced as immoral by 
the partisans of the Christian schools; and was hailed 
with delight by statisticians, who pointed out that, 
as a thousand children could be taught by one 
teacher, the three million pupils of France could be 
educated at an annual expense to the State of £400, 
and that as only one school book need be provided, 
which, never being used, would last for many years, 
the bill for stationery would be next to nothing.' 
However, this system will be better treated when 
we come to English education. 

The first man to organize French primary schools 
was Guizot, then Minister of Education, by his law 
of 1833. There was to be a school for each 
commune, or in some cases group of communes, 
the State was to have the right of appointing the 
teachers and determining the amount of their ' 
salary, and there was to be free schooling for 
children who could not pay fees. But Guizot did 
not confine himself to the ordinary work of primary 
schools ; he made a new departure in the establish- 
ment of higher primary schools, in which geometry, 
pure and applied, drawing and surveying, the 
elements of the physical and natural sciences, and 
some history and geography were to be taught. 
The success of these schools, however, was hampered 
by the snobbery of parents ; and the Govern- 
ment became so indifferent that in the Education 
Act of 1850 they were not even mentioned. 
Guizot was a man of high ideals, and bluntly 

' Oompayri'B History of Pedagogy, p. 516. 
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warned the primary teachers that the fulfilment of 
their duties would bring them neither wealth nor 
fame, and that their virtuous services must be their 
own reward — a dictum which the teachers, some of 
whom were receiving only £8 a year, had no reason 
to question. As it was impossible to introduce 
compulsory attendance, rapid progress was not to 
be expected ; and although Guizot's bald programme 
of the Three E's was gradually supplemented by 
subjects such as drawing, history, and elementary 
science, some of these branches remained optional 
for another generation. 

Guizot, with all his high ideals, had confined 
himself to the practicable, and had founded his 
reforms, as an educationist should, on a preliminary 
survey of the existing deficiencies, of which the most 
serious was the absence of a school of any kind in 
seven thousand of the communes. His efforts 
bore fruit ; in the following fifteen years the 
schools increased in number by fifty per cent, and 
the pupils by seventy. No attempt, indeed, was 
made to organize the education of girls, who were, 
however, permitted to attend boys' schools ; but 
primary schools now find their place on the budget ; 
the teacher, lay or religious, must have his certificate 
of competency ; his salary, such as it is, is fixed ; he 
has the school fees, and he has a pension. 

This state of things was too good to last ; in 1850 
the Falloux law once more reduced the schools 
under the influence of the clergy ; proclaimed the 
principle of "liberty oi teaching," which meant 
that any member of a religious order was qualified 
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on producing his "letter of obedience"; compelled 
the teacher to undertake the teaching of catechism ; 
and did its best to reduce the proportion of lay 
teachers by authorizing the suppression of training 
colleges.' This unhappy law contained some useful 
provisions ; it raised the minimum salary for teachers, 
and gave some encouragement to adult education. 
It must also receive credit for providing separate 
schools for girls, although this v^as, no doubt, a con- 
cession to the priestly dislike of mixed education. 

In Victor Duruy the Second Empire found not 
only a legislator, but also an all-round educationist. 
He added history and geography to the programme, 
established ten thousand popular libraries to be 
attached to the schools, granted powers to com- 
munes to abolish school fees, and even won over the 
Emperor to the principle of compulsory attendance, 
although opposing influences compelled its postpone- 
ment. 

But it was th© Third Eepublic for which was 
reserved the honour of putting into practice the 
plans of which the Eevolution had only dreamed. 
Education was to be compulsory, free, and secular ; 
but before it could become compulsory it was neces- 
sary to provide sufficient house room for the children ; 
and therefore a fund of five millions sterling was voted 
to assist the localities. Jules Ferry had now the 
ground clear for legislation. He withdrew recog- 
nition from the "letter of obedience," demanded 



' Eambaud, Histoire de la Cimlisatvyn, Contemporaine en France, 
pp. 578-80. 
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from every teacher a certificate of competence, and 
abolished school fees. This was in 1881. The next 
year public teachers were forbidden to give religious 
instruction, for which was substituted civic and 
moral teaching. To the clergy was reserved the 
privilege of administering religious instruction at 
their own convenience on Thursday, a holiday left free 
for the purpose. Instruction in elementary subjects 
was declared to be obligatory for all children, whether 
in the lay school or the clerical school or at home ; 
attendance committees were established, and legal 
penalties, fine or imprisonment, fixed for non-com- 
pliance. A law of 1879 had ordered the provision 
of a training college for schoolmistresses in each 
department. A professorship of education was 
founded at the Sorbonne ; and not far off, also on 
the south side of the Seine, a pedagogic museum. 
In fifteen years from the fall of the Second Empire 
the Government grant in aid of primary education 
had risen from half a million sterling to four millions. 
By 1899 eighty-seven departmental training colleges 
for men and eighty-seven for women had been pro- 
vided, and a supply of professors for this array of 
colleges was secured by the establishment of two 
superior training colleges — one for men professors 
and the other for women. By the law of 1886 the 
teaching body was secularized ; no public schools 
could be placed in charge of clerical teachers. In 
1904 a further step was taken : the teaching orders 
were suppressed, and the free schools directed by 
the orders were closed. Many of these schools, 
however, were reopened as soon as the teachers had 
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procured a change of raiment, and were recognized 
provided the staff had the necessary quaUfications 
as to age and abihty. They were then free to arrange 
their own curriculum and method. 

Thus was produced the most logical, the most 
centralized, and the most secularized of all systems. 
It has not reduced illiteracy as thoroughly as the 
German, and it has not trained in resourcefulness 
as well as the English. But it responds to the 
national ideal, and excites the pride and loyalty 
of the teaching corps. This is the more to be 
admired, in view of the teachers' miserable remunera- 
tion : on the eve of the Great War the maximum for 
a man was only i£100 per annum. It is hardly sur- 
prising that, as in other countries, the supply of 
male teachers is falling off to such an extent that 
even the Senate has recognized the necessity for a 
slight concession.' 



' Times, April 11, 1921. 



Chapter IX 

THE EISE OF NATIONAL SYSTEMS: 
ENGLAND 

England was late in realizing the necessity for 
an organization of her schools, and, after her 
peculiar fashion, moulded her system by the 
most unsystematic methods. As she was happily 
free from the control of a despot, benevolent or 
otherwise, but was subject to the fluctuation of 
parliamentary majorities, this was perhaps inevit- 
able. But the evil was intolerably aggravated by 
the wranglings of the sects. In every other country 
there was a question of principle, with Orthodoxy on 
one side and Eationalism on the other. Here the 
contest lay between two parties, both of which 
demanded the privilege of supplying theology to the 
pupils, the only question being as to the brand and 
the amount. There were, indeed, a few, outside 
the ranks of the combatants, who looked solely to 
the welfare of the children and the good of the 
country, but they were hopelessly outnumbered ; 
and amid the clamour of the opposing forces the 
essentials were forgotten, and in the popular mind 
education became identified with these acrimonious 
subtleties. What were the views of the religious 
world on the subject of popular instruction about the 
beginning of last century we can surmise from the 

133 
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opinions of Hannah More, who was regarded as an 
advanced thinker, and of that ponderous "Whig, 
Prebendary Samuel Parr. The former "wished 
the poor to be able to read their Bibles and to be 
qualified for domestic duties, but not to write or to 
be enabled to read Tom Paine or be encouraged to 
rise above their position," while Dr. Parr recom- 
mended caution, seeing that the " Deity himself 
had fixed a great gulph between them and the 
poor." ' 

At the end of the eighteenth century there were 
only the two ancient universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Cromwellian college of Durham 
having been suppressed at the Restoration and the 
revenues returned to the Church. For a degree 
there were two qualifications : to reside for four 
academic years and to be a member of the Church 
of England. At Oxford a Dissenter could not even 
matriculate. Cambridge held an honour examina- 
tion in mathematics, and a few heads of colleges had 
also established examinations ; but at both universities 
the tests applied were of a most perfunctory kind. 
The colleges, with their clerical and celibate fellows, 
had gained possession of nearly all the property, 
and had left a small fraction to the university 
professors, who accordingly, gave rather less than 
they received and ceased to lecture. During the 
first half of the nineteenth century various detailed 
improvements were introduced, but nothing of vital 
importance till, in spite of the passive resistance 

' Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians, vol. i, p. 111. 
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of many antiquated heads of colleges, the Boyal 
Commissions of 1850 compiled their reports, thus 
affording a basis for the legislation of a few years 
later. Except for divinity students, oaths and 
declarations* were abolished at Cambridge for all 
degrees and at Oxford for the bachelor's degree. 
Unfortunately, the power to remove abuses, which 
was now conferred on the universities and colleges, 
was not fully utilized ; but many hampering restric- 
tions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
swept away, and the public inquiry was stimulating 
to the whole spirit of the universities. College 
teaching ceased to be a temporary refuge for clerical 
fellows on the look-out for a living, and became a 
regular profession ; the admission to the universities 
of students not entered at any college was a boon to 
poorer men, and the Universities Tests Act of 1871 
finally abolished oaths and affirmations. In the 
second half of the century eight or nine new 
honour schools were established in Natural Science, 
History, Law, European and Oriental Languages, 
and so forth. The two universities were brought 
into connection with the secondary schools of the 
country by means of Local Examinations for the 
middle-class schools, which were thus supplied with 
a stimulus to improvement and an authoritative 
standard of their work ; while the subsequent 
admission of girls to these examinations had a 
considerable share in promoting the movement for 
female education. 

If the two ancient universities were thus associated 
with the secondary schools. University Extension 
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brought them into tpuch with the world of ordinary 
life. This movement for bringing university teaching 
to those who could not hope to go to the universities, 
and for offering guidance and an aim for study to those 
who were employed during the day-time, was started 
in 1873 by Cambridge, whose example was followed 
by London three years later and by Oxford shortly 
after. By means of lectures, followed by detailed 
class-work, weekly paper work, and examination, 
thousands throughout the country learned what 
systematic study on some chosen subject meant. 
These courses of a liberal education counteracted the 
narrowing influence of purely technical instruction, 
which was then spreading through the country ; and 
they helped to po-ordinate and weld together such 
educational agencies as already existed so effectually 
that in several places, like Sheffield, Nottingham, 
Eeading, and Exeter, university colleges were estab- 
lished. By means of summer meetings, first held 
at Oxford in 1888, and through extension students 
who have been enabled to pass some weeks amid the 
historic glories of ancient colleges, the universities 
are familiar to, and revered by, many who are not 
their sons ; while on the universities themselves the 
effect has been beneficial in broadening their outlook 
and in lending life and point to the style of lectur- 
ing. Under another form this movement has been 
continued and developed by the Workers' Educa- 
tional Association, which was founded in 1904 
and has given much attention to economics. 

London, which a hundred years ago was still 
without a university, owes this boon largely to the 
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advocacy of Thomas Campbell, the poet, who won 
the support of Brougham and other ardent educa- 
tionists. The foundation of what is now known as 
University College in Grower Street was laid in 
1827. This institution, however, omitted theology 
from its programme — an omission which of course 
impelled the Anglican party to establish a rival 
place of education where " the doctrines and duties 
of Christianity as the same are inculcated by the 
United Church of England and Ireland " could have 
a free field. Naturally the King's College, as it 
was called, obtained its charter almost at once and 
set about teaching "the same"; while equally 
naturally the secular institution in Gower Street 
did not obtain its charter till seven years later — on 
the same day in 1836 on which the University of 
London was founded. Affiliation was gradually 
extended to a heterogeneous collection of schools 
and colleges for which the University served as an 
examining body, and to this flat and unprofitable 
work it was confined till the University of London 
Act was passed in 1898. A few years later Univer- 
sity College and King's College were incorporated 
in the University ; and there are besides, under the 
wings of this mighty alma mater, thirty-two 
" schools," including the Imperial, Holloway, Bed- 
ford, and East London colleges, and almost an 
equal number of institutions which have recognized 
teachers on their staff. It is a great force permeat- 
ing and, what might have seemed impossible, 
inspiring with the glow and camaraderie of academic 
life the sprawling, far-flung carcase of London. 
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Durham University had been estabUshed in the 
thirties of last century; but it was not till the 
beginning of the present century that the local 
colleges of the great industrial and commercial 
cities developed into full-blown universities at Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Bristol. An old-time don might well grow 
dizzy at the progress of women's academic rights, 
now triumphant everywhere except at Cambridge, 
where, though the titular degree by diploma has at 
length (Oct., 1921) been conceded, membership of 
the University is still withheld ; or at the growing 
supersession of the ancient classics by , modern 
studies. Perhaps, however, no change has been 
more interesting than that which has been wrought 
in the views of industrial and commercial employers 
towards university men as potential captains in their 
enterprises. University training is no longer 
regarded as a disqualification for a business career. 
Our greatest editor of the Iliad, a former fellow of 
Trinity, is a commercial and financial magnate in 
the City. 

"When the eighteenth century was passing into 
the nineteenth the public schools of England were 
in a melancholy condition. In 1797, we read, at 
Shrewsbury " the present master does nothing, and 
there are not above three or four boys belonging to 
this noble foundation." The test by which the 
success of the teaching was judged was the pro- 
ficiency in writing Greek and Latin verse : even in 
religion these institutions, which had produced so 
many eminent divines, gave very imperfect instruc- 
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tion. When Mr. Gladstone was at Eton the actual 
teaching of Christianity was all but dead, " though 
happily none of its forms had been surrendered," 
as he characteristically added. This, we are told, 
was the fault of " the established system which 
practically debarred a sincerely pious man from 
saying a single word about God to his pupils." 
And that at a time when a precise and familiar 
acquaintance with the attributes of the Godhead 
was considered essential to the welfare of the lower 
orders.' 

It was practically impossible to remove abuses or 
to reform the programmes, because the foundations 
were autonomous and isolated, and proceedings in 
Chancery would have involved endless costs and 
loss of time. Under these circumstances the only 
hope lay in the efforts of individual headmasters. 
Samuel Butler became head of Shrewsbury in 1798, 
and before he retired, thirty-eight years later, had 
raised the number of boys to three hundred. But 
the best known reformer was Thomas Arnold, head- 
master of Eugby from 1828 to 1842. His influence 
on morals and character was salutary, although there 
was a vein of puritanical priggishness in some of 
his disciples. He was a thorough believer in the 
value of classical learning, but not a mere gram- 
marian. He realized the life and history of the 
past as few schoolmasters before him had done ; he 

' Maxwell Lyte's History of Eton College, p. 388, 4th edition. 
Even the Navy was not indifEerent on the subject. Admiral Lord 
Fisher mentions in his Becords that, when he entered, he had to 
write out the Lord's Prayer, do a rule-of-three sum, and drink a 
glass of sherry. 
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treated history, ancient and also modern, as a living 
thing, combining and illustrating it with the litera- 
ture of the period. With science he had no 
sympathy, and he did nothing for it. But with the 
aid of his prefects or " praepostors " he was able to 
dispense with the traditional orgies of the birch, and 
to secure at least superficial decency. On the 
purely intellectual development of the public school 
boy his influence was not altogether favourable. It 
is from his time that we may date the rise of the 
clean-limbed, plucky, intellectually apathetic, English 
athlete of the late Victorian age, to whom the Boer 
War brought just in the nick of time so whole- 
some and, let us hope, durable a disillusionment.' 

Probably Thomas Arnold's greatest service to 
education was to produce his son Matthew. Mat- 
thew Arnold (1822-88), after passing through 
Eugby and Oxford, became an inspector of elemen- 
tary schools, and lost his chances of obtaining any 
more congenial employment owing to his affable 
pleasantries about the Deity of the English middle 
classes, and even about the middle classes them- 
selves. His reports on primary education, both at 
horne and abroad, are still useful ; but it is on his 
accounts of secondary education in Germany and 
Erance that his educational importance rests, and 
on the lessons for England which he drew from 
them and never tired of reiterating. As a poet, 
a critic, an apostle of culture, he could speak to the 

' Thera are some good remarks on this subject in Lytton 
Straohey's Eminent Victorians, pp. 212-3, and in an article in the 
Times EdMcational Supplement, April 21, 1921, p. 183. 
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Government and the ruling classes in tones which 
would not have been tolerated from a schoolmaster, a 
scientific man, or an ordinary politician. Organize 
your secondary schools was his watchword, because 
he saw that till these schools were organized there 
could be no cheap and efficient secondary education, 
and that this organization could be carried out only 
under the national prestige and influence of the 
State. The pages in which he explained the merits 
and limitations of State action in education have an 
enduring value ; and to them more than any other 
single influence England owes her present position 
in secondary education. The chapter on " Schools," 
which he contributed to The Beign of Queen 
Victoria, sketched by anticipation the reforms 
which have marked the last half-century. 

The year 1861 (ninety-nine years after the 
appearance of Eousseau's Emile) saw the publication 
of Matthew Arnold's report on French schools, and 
also of Herbert Spencer's book on Education. No 
contrast could well be greater. The State inter- 
vention for which Arnold craved was in Spencer's 
view one of the greatest of evils. Spencer had 
hardly the most transient experience of practical 
teaching ; and his suggestions are adapted, like those 
of Eousseau and Locke, not to the class teacher, but 
to the private tutor. This, however, is of little 
consequence, as his interest is in principles rather 
than in details, while Arnold approached the subject 
from the point of view, of a schoolmaster and an 
administrator. Arnold, too, in spite of his wide 
culture, had a purely insular aim, while Spencer's 
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doctrines are thrown into so cosmopolitan a form 
that his book has been translated into nearly a 
score of European and Asiatic languages. Arnold, 
though no enemy of science, was essentially a 
humanist, while Spencer was an uncompromising 
believer in a scientific education. For self-preser- 
vation, for gaining a livelihood, for the discharge 
of parental and civic functions, for the perfect 
production and enjoyment of art in all its forms, 
for the purposes of discipline, intellectual, moral, 
religious, the most efficient study is science. 
" The question which at first seemed so perplexed 
has become, in the course of our inquiry, com- 
paratively simple," and on nearly every count the 
older education is convicted beyond hope of appeal. 
Spencer, however, in spite of his admirably telling 
and lucid advocacy, fails at times to convince. 
Having, like Eousseau, personified and almost deified 
Nature (which, like Science but unlike art, he spells 
with a capital letter), he holds that it would be 
contrary to the beautiful economy of Nature if the 
same scientific knowledge which is required for 
purposes of information and guidance were not also 
the best instrument of educational discipline. In 
view of Nature's many mysteries, this seems a 
strong assumption. His depreciation of modern 
languages as " giving a certain finish " quite ignores 
their importance as the index of racial characteristics 
and as the epitome of ideas and emotions. Much 
of what he calls Science is what he sometimes 
admits it to be — "a stock of empirical generaliza- 
tions" — and his views of the influence of Science 
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on poetry and art are fantastic. Like Eousseau, he 
overrates the virtues of what he calls " the discipline 
of natural consequences," and does not take sufficient 
account of the resentment and estrangement of the 
child, thus left to the inexorable consequences of his 
own misdoing. His services to education, however, 
have been very great indeed; his thoughts have 
become the commonplaces of the pedagogy of the 
world; and probably he has done more than any 
other single writer to rivet attention on the scientific 
deficiencies of education in all civilized countries. 

Neither Matthew Arnold nor Herbert Spencer 
lived to see any great change in the secondary 
system of England. The Commission which was 
appointed, in the same year in which Spencer's 
book appeared, to inquire into the working of the 
so-called Public Schools — Eton, Winchester, West- 
minster, Charterhouse, Harrow, Eugby, Shrewsbury, 
St. Paul's, and Merchant Taylors' — found no uni- 
formity, except as to the preponderating and almost 
exclusive attention given to classics. Mathematics, 
indeed, appeared in the programmes of all, and 
Kugby taught natural science, history, French, 
and German ; but, generally speaking, except at 
Merchant Taylors', there was very scant atten- 
tion to modern subjects, and at the greatest of 
all, Eton, practically none. Next to these great 
Public Schools came some of the same class, but of 
recent creation and less bound by tradition — Marl- 
borough, Cheltenham, and Wellington ; also some 
great secondary day schools, such as the City of 
London and King's College ; and nearly six hundred 
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endowed grammar schools, as well as a large number 
of private and proprietary schools. They were of 
every order of merit from good to very bad, and as 
a whole their condition was described as chaotic. 

These defects were partly removed by the Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869, under which some hundreds of 
school schemes were revised, greatly, it may be 
added, to the benefit of girls' education. But it 
was gradually becoming apparent that, in order to 
weld together a system of secondary education, it 
would be necessary to establish some central and 
controlling or advisory body, and that the organiza- 
tion such as Matthew Arnold had advocated was an 
indispensable condition to progress. This question 
was laid in 1894 before the Eoyal Commission, 
which, with Mr. (now Lord) Bryce as chairman, 
was appointed "to consider what are the best 
methods of establishing a well-organized system of 
Secondary Education in England" — a Boyal Com- 
mission remarkable as being the first on which 
ladies sat as members. The report, which appeared 
in the following year, recommended the creation of 
a Ministry of Education, under which should be 
grouped the existing governmental departments; 
and also the creation of a consultative educational 
council to bring the views of the outside world to 
bear on the official mind — one of this council's 
duties being to frame a register of teachers, which 
is, of course, indispensable for any body claiming to 
be a profession. These recommendations formed 
the basis of the Act of 1899. Another suggestion 
as to the dissemination of information on educa- 
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tional topics took shape in the office of Special 
Inquiries and Eeports, which by its activities fur- 
nishes a counterpart on a smaller scale of the work 
of the United States Commissioner of Education. 

It now remained to map out the country into 
suitable areas for the working of the new system ; 
and, whatever we may think of Mr. Balfour's 
manipulation of the elementary school problem, he 
deserves credit for having erected a comprehensive 
and unified authority for all grades of elementary, 
secondary, and technical schools, utilizing for this 
purpose the County Councils and County Borough 
Councils, which, acting through their education 
committees, became the local education authorities. 

The number of secondary schools in England and 
Wales which receive assistance from public funds 
has greatly increased during the last sixteen years.' 
In 1905 there were only 575, attended by 95,000 
pupils ; now there are 1,159, attended by 334,505 ; 
and although, owing to the almost prohibitive 
expense of building, room cannot be provided for 
all the applicants, yet during the last year the 
number of pupils has increased by thirty-four 
thousand. Of these a large number come from 
very humble homes, and pay no fees. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education has recently stated 
that the provision is now equal to that furnished 
by any European state, that as regards girls it is 
superior even to that made by the United States, 

' Statistical Abstract (1901-15), p. 393; Times Educational 
Sttpplement, February 10, 1921. 
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and that the girls provide a greater flow of students 
to the universities than in any other country. 

No doubt there is sometimes crudeness in these 
institutions, it is natural and inevitable ; but 
the newer subjects are being reduced to system, 
and effective methods elaborated ; and, still more 
important, humanism and science have come to 
a friendly agreement, each recognizing the worth 
of the other in a complete secondary educa- 
tion. One priceless gain we may expect from 
these newer schools : adequate appreciation and 
study of the capacity and richness of our mother 
tongue, which is the foundation for what in 
England is so much lacking — an intellectual 
and aesthetic conscience such as the Frenchman 
inherits. 

No English institution reveals its insular charac- 
teristics more plainly than the system of elementary 
education ; it was fostered by no enlightened despot, 
nor was it moulded on the framework of a theory ; 
it was the outcome of party tussles, sectarian 
polemics, and haphazard compromises. England 
was stirred neither to jealousy nor emulation because 
Scotland had enjoyed for centuries the system which 
she was denying to herself, nor because Ireland had 
received at her hands a national organization nearly 
half a century before she provided one for her own 
use. The reforming spirits of the later eighteenth 
century, such as Thomas Paine and Malthus, even 
Adam Smith, while urging the need of more efficient 
instruction, were in varying degrees lukewarm or 
hostile to the interference of the state, while 
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Priestley regarded any such interference as an evil. 
He opposed it as a menace to civil and religious 
freedom, education being " a branch of civil liberty, 
which ought by no means to be surrendered into 
the hands of the civil magistrate " — a very natural 
view in that age for a man of an unfashionable 
creed — and also on the pedagogically sagacious 
ground that " to put education (in its present 
imperfect state) into the hands of the civil magis- 
trate, in order to fix the mode of it, would be like 
fixing the dress of a child and forbidding its cloaths 
ever to be made wider or larger." ' 

All, however, thought that an improvement was 
needed, and a reformer opportunely appeared on the 
scene. Dr. Andrew Bell, a pluralistic chaplain, 
having amassed a fortune in Madras — as Robert 
Southey, his biographer, explained, some of his 
offices may have been Sinecure, but none was sine- 
salary — on his return to England, announced an 
" experiment in education " by means of which 
school children could teach one another. It was, 
in fact, the device so well and ingloriously known 
as the monitorial system. " Every boy," he wrote, 
" is either a master ob a scholar, and generally both. 
He teaches one boy, while another teaches him. 

' Or, as Professor Bury (The Idea of Progress, p. 364) well and 
compactly puts it, " arguing that this art was still in the experi- 
mental stage, and that the intervention of the civil power might 
stereotype a bad system." This thoughtful view presents a 
striking contrast to Dr. Johnson's facile dictum that education is 
as well known and has long been as well known as ever it can be. 
The Doctor, it should in fairness be said, though he hated " by- 
roads in education," was a sturdy friend of popular instruction 
(Birkbeok Hill's ed. of Boswell's Johnson, ii, 188, and iii, 37). 
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The success has been rapid." The teaching was, of 
course, purely mechanical, since the instructor knew 
almost as little as the instructed ; which, however, 
in Bell's view, had this distinct advantage, that the 
teaching must therefore necessarily be within the 
comprehension of the class. Like his French 
contemporary, Joseph Jacotot, who proclaimed that 
every one can teach and teach what he does not 
know himself. Bell was here using " teach " in the 
sense of causing to learn — with this difference 
that Jacotot recognized the misuse of the term, and 
Dr. Bell did not. 

This device, though introduced into a few schools, 
made little headway till it was adopted by Joseph 
Lancaster (1778-1838), a self-sacrificing enthusiast 
of the Pestalozzian kind, who, after some experi- 
ments, introduced the " Madras system " on a much 
larger and more spectacular scale than Bell had 
attempted. His school in theBoroughEoad, organized 
on the monitorial system, in 1803 numbered three 
hundred pupils ; and the account of his experiment, 
which he published in that year, aroused keen 
interest. His claim that he could teach a thousand 
children at a cost of five shillings a head was an 
attractive bait, but he could also point to successes 
in organization and discipline. The whole system 
was practically in the hands of the boys ; the 
monitor was " responsible for the morals, improve- 
ment, good order, and cleanliness of the whole class. 
It is his duty to make a daily, weekly, and monthly 
report of progress, specifying the number of lessons 
performed, boys present, absent, etc., etc." These 
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monitors were also " instructed to train other lads 
as assistants, who in future may supply their place." 
Of course, as was seen with further experience, the 
teaching of children by children must necessarily 
be superficial and mechanical. But this was not 
recognized in Lancaster's day ; and, after the Eoyal 
Free School for a thousand pupils was opened in 
South wark and George III had granted an interview 
to Lancaster, success seemed assured. Unfortu- 
nately for himself he had not concealed his 
views on sectarianism, had deprecated the use of 
schools for "the propagation of peculiar tenets of 
any sect beyond its own number," and had even 
pictured a system of public education, universal and 
national, based upon " general Christian principles." 
The Church party took alarm ; the pious Mrs. Sarah 
Trimmer regarded any such Laodicean proposals as 
intended to undermine the Christian faith, denounced 
Lancaster as "the Goliath of Schismatics," and 
summoned the Eev. Dr. Bell to leave his retreat in 
the country and assert himself as the true inventor 
of the monitorial system. Bell, who in one of his 
letters compared his discovery with those of Watt 
and Pranklin, was unable to resist the invitation ; 
and, when the Church party founded in 1811 " The 
National Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church 
throughout England and Wales," he was appointed 
superintendent and general inspector of their schools. 
Naturally this stirred and consolidated the energies 
of the liberal educationists that had supported 
Lancaster's views; and this party eventually, in 
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1814, adopted the title of " The British and Foreign 
School Society." 

In the meantime Parliament had introduced com- 
pulsory education into the country. Not, indeed, in 
any comprehensive shape ; the Act (1802) was con- 
cerned with the preservation of the health and 
morals of apprentices in cotton mills, and required 
their employers to provide instruction in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and, of course, religion. It (i.e., 
the Act) attracted little attention, and, indeed, was of 
little practical effect. Yet even in Parliament the 
importance of education was recognized. Whatever 
the demerits of the monitorial device, the discussion 
aroused by the conflicting claims of the opposing 
sponsors had served to excite an interest in the 
subject of schools; and when Mr. Whitbread in 
1807 introduced a Poor Law Keform Bill, which 
included a plan for a system of national education, 
he claimed that the opportune time had arrived 
" because within a few years there has been dis- 
covered a plan for the instruction of youth, which 
is now brought to a state of great perfection ; 
happily combining rules, by which the object of 
learning must be infallibly attained with expedition 
and cheapness." He proposed that all poor children 
between seven and fourteen years of age should 
receive two years of schooling in the Three E's, 
girls in needlework also. A local rate was to be 
levied ; the schoolmasters were to be appointed by 
the magistrates, who were empowered to purchase, 
hire, or erect schoolhouses, while the parsons and 
parish officers were to superintend the education 
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There was a serious difference of view as to the 
effect of schooling on the poor ; Mr. Whitbread 
claimed that it was a corrective to crime, while 
Mr. Davies Griddy, who as Davies Gilbert subse- 
quently occupied the presidential chair of the Eoyal 
Society (1827-30), held that it would render them 
factious, refractory, discontented, insolent to their 
superiors; it would enable them to read seditious 
pamphlets, vicious books, and publications against 
Christianity, and would in a few years leave the 
legislature no alternative except to direct against 
them the strong arm of power.' In spite of this 
appalling forecast, the Bill passed the Commons, 
although the compulsory clause was lost in Com- 
mittee ; but in the House of Lords it was opposed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and was thrown 
out. 

But the close of the Napoleonic War brought 
serious distress ; the working classes were restless, 
and attention was directed to the misuse of educational 
charities. Brougham procured the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into the "Education 
of the Lower Orders," and two years later (1818) 
a Eoyal Commission to inquire into educational 
charities ; and, thus having fortified himself with 
a mass of information in regard to the educational 
condition of the country, brought forward in 1820 
a Bill for "the Better Education of the Poor in 

' This is a bald summary of the speech (for more of it see Prof, 
de Montmorency's State Intervention in English Education, p. 222). 
It furnishes a notable illustration how far devotion to science or art, 
or both, is from qualifying for the dispassionate consideration of 
social questions. 
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England and Wales." His speech, although it 
gave credit to the work accomplished by the Lan- 
caster-Bell schools, had a depressing tale to unfold. 
He calculated that only one-sixteenth of the whole 
population were school-goers, as against one-tenth 
in Scotland and Holland and one-eighth in Switzer- 
land ; and he declared that " Middlesex, the great 
metropolitan county of England, was beyond all 
dispute the worst educated part of Christendom." 
He proposed that schoolhouses should be built 
through the intervention of Quarter Sessions; the 
schoolmaster's salary was to be contributed by 
the county gentry, and the expense of building by 
the manufacturers. As, however, the master was to 
be a member of the Established Church and the 
parson was to fix the curriculum, naturally neither 
Dissenters nor educationists were satisfied, and the 
Bill was thrown out. 

It. was in vain that Brougham told the House of 
Commons that " the schoolmaster was abroad," and 
that his primer was a stronger bulwark for the 
country than the soldier's accoutrement ; things 
still drifted in their hopeless course, till, in 1833, 
the Government took a step which constituted a 
memorable precedent. For the first time in 
English history a Parliamentary grant was voted 
for the purposes of elementary education in 
England.' The date, August 17, 1833, is worthy 
of record. It is also worth recording that the most 

' It is hardly likely that any of the £20,000 voted by the Long 
Parliament for the stipends of ministers and schoolmasters passed 
into the purses of elementary teachers. 
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vigorous opponent was the strong Eadical, William 
Cobbett, who maintained that the advance of educa- 
tion is accompanied by a growth in crime and 
immorahty, and that its main result would be to 
increase the number of schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses — "that new race of idlers." He might 
have spared his thunder ; nauch harm could not be 
done with £20,000. This meagre sum was to 
be distributed through the National Society or 
the British and Foreign School Society, in aid 
of the erection of school buildings, on condition 
that half the total cost were raised by private 
subscriptions. 

This money continued for six years to be adminis- 
tered by the educationally incompetent Treasury, 
and was largely wasted. Consequently agitation con- 
tinued, Parliamentary committees were appointed, 
bills were introduced by Brougham, statistical and 
educational societies held investigations; but the 
natural and reasonable solution — a purely secular 
system — would be accepted by neither the Church 
nor the Dissenters. Another compromise had to be 
devised. A special Committee of the Privy Council 
was appointed in 1839 " for the consideration of all 
matters affecting the education of the people," and 
for the allocation of the Parliamentary grant ; which 
was ; increased to £30,000 per annum,' and was 
now available for schools, even though unconnected 
with either of the great societies. Such, there- 
fore, was the birth "of an education department 

' In 1841 the grant for the royal stables at Windsor was three 
times greater than the education grant. 

L 
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in England. At the same time the Government 
proposed to establish a State training college, with 
model schools attached ; but sectarian feeling ran so 
high that the plan was abandoned, and the money 
was handed over to the two societies. The National 
Society accordingly ' opened St. Mark's Training 
College in 1841, and the next year the British and 
Foreign established its first college in the Borough 
Eoad. How far the Committee of the Privy 
Council was from any secularist leanings is shown 
by its Minutes of 1840, which armed the two 
Archbishops with a veto on the appointment of 
inspectors visiting National Society schools. Happily, 
it may be added, the greatest of English inspectors 
— Matthew Arnold — was spared this quaint scrutiny; 
as a layman he was unfit to inspect "National" 
schools, and therefore his visits were (till the 
passage of the Forster Bill) confined to the schools 
of Dissenters.^ 

By this time it had been discovered that the 
promises held out by the monitorial system had 
not been fulfilled, and that the instruction provided 
by these children-teachers was indeed cheap, but 
was mechanical and quite ineffective for any educa- 
tional purpose ; and Kay-Shuttleworth, the first 
secretary of the Committee of Council, proposed 
the pupil-teacher system of Holland as a substitute. 
Accordingly, at the end of 1846, a Minute of the 



' This convention with the Archbishops is known as " the con- 
cordat," and very fitly. It should, however, be remembered that 
potentates who had entered into " concordats " with the Popes were 
not chaSering with subjects of their own realms. 
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Committee was framed, by which boys and girls of 
at least thirteen years of age could be bound as 
apprentices for five years to the masters of grant- 
aided schools, with the prospect of winning, at the 
end of their apprenticeship, a Queen's Scholarship 
in a training college. Candidates were attracted, 
and ten years later the number of pupil teachers 
had risen to over ten thousand. 

This was satisfactory so far as it went ; but in 
many places the attendance of the children was 
deplorable, nearly half of them attending for less 
than one year ; and there were grave doubts as to 
the su£&ciency of the schoolhouses and the character 
of the teaching. Sir J. Pakiugton, who had 
failed to carry a Bill for establishing rate-aided 
and locally controlled schools, succeeded in obtaining 
a Eoyal Commission " to inquire into the present 
state of popular education in England, and to 
consider and report what measures, if any, are 
required for the extension of sound and cheap 
elementary instruction to all classes of the people." 
The use of the word " cheap," which was in the 
sequel to assume considerable importance, was no 
doubt suggested by the fact that four millions had 
already been spent for the purpose. The Com- 
mission, presided over by the Duke of Newcastle, 
reported in 1861, and inter alia made a recom- 
mendation which was destined to exercise a serious 
influence on the elementary teaching of the country. 
They declared that it was " necessary to institute 
a searching examination of every child, with the 
view of ascertaining whether reading, writing, and 
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arithmetic are thoroughly acquired, and to make 
the prospects and position of the teacher dependent 
to a considerable extent on the results of this 
examination." This was, in fact, the "results 
system," which, however effective on its introduc- 
tion in speeding-up the • drill in the three subjects, 
ultimately reduced the teaching and learning to a 
purely mechanical process. 

Robert Lowe was then Vice-President of the 
Committee, a very learned and clever man, who 
knew nothing of elementary schools and had no 
sympathetic understanding of their work; and to 
him fell the duty of starting the new experiment. 
He hoped that there would result for the teachers 
an incentive to effective teaching, and for the 
children an incentive to learning and to regularity 
of attendance. He also declared in his historical 
antithesis that the "Eevised Code" would bring 
either efficiency or economy ; if the new machinery 
were not efficient it wotild be cheap, and if it were 
not cheap it would be efficient. This would no 
doubt be true if children could be passed through 
a mill and emerge as complete citizens. The 
result, in fact, was thoroughly demoralizing ; the 
children were naturally regarded by their teachers 
as machines for the produdtion of fees, as receptacles 
into which the nicely calculated minimum of facts 
could be pumped and there retained till decanted 
by the inspector on the day of examination. As 
the Eevised Code paid for no subjects except the 
Three E's, naturally the other branches were 
neglected, and even the three fee-carrying subjects 
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were treated in the most mechanical way. The 
examination — for, properly speaking, there was no 
longer inspection — became the goal of the year's 
work ; the children who had already reached the 
lowest common measure of knowledge were neglected, 
while the backward pupils were sweated and sub- 
jected to over-pressure in order to scrape through. 

But this instruction, uninspiring as it was, was 
supplied to only a portion of the children ; no child 
was under compulsion to attend, and, indeed, there 
was no room for those of school-going age, if they 
had attended in full strength. The extension of 
the franchise in 1867 naturally reinforced the 
demand for an adequate education of future voters ; 
and it was at last recognized that voluntary efforts 
would never suffice — a lesson which great organiza- 
tions in Birmingham, Manchester, and Wales were 
founded to enforce. A million and a half of children 
between six and twelve years of age were receiving 
no education; half the children in Liverpool, for 
instance, were wholly or practically illiterate, and 
very few anywhere attended beyond their tenth 
birthday. 

When it was known that W. E. Forster, an 
earnest educationist, untrammelled by sectarian ties 
— he had been expelled by the Quakers for marrying 
Matthew Arnold's sister — and personally a supporter 
of unsectarian teaching, was about to bring in a 
Bill in 1870, on behalf of Gladstone's ministry, 
hopes were entertained that an end would be put 
to the petty squabbles and ineffective efforts of the 
past. But under the premiership of Gladstone, 
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to whom dogma and religion were synonymous 
terms, these hopes were naturally belied ; the Bill 
merely undertook to fill the gaps left by the 
voluntary schools. If the accommodation in any 
area was sufficient, or could within six months 
be made sufficient, with the aid, if necessary, of 
loans advanced by the Government, no change took 
place. Where this was impossible the election of 
a school board was ordered, and the education rate 
raised by these boards was distributed only to the 
board schools. Compulsory attendance was for 
the present merely nominal, as it was limited to 
the areas of such school boards as had passed 
by-laws specially for the purpose. Eeligious 
instruction now ceased to be recognized as a matter 
for Government inspection, clergymen ceased to 
be eligible as inspectors, all schools had to carry 
on their religious teaching under the restriction 
of a " conscience clause," while in board schools 
no " religious formulary distinctive of any particular 
denomination " could be used. The provisions, 
indeed, were makeshift and imbued with a com- 
promising spirit ; but as the sectarian schools had 
to rely on the Government grants, while the board 
schools had the benefit of the rates as well, the 
predominance of voluntaryism was at an end. 
Sectarianism, however, had suffered little, if at all ; 
and it was to the fostering of its growth that the 
Conservative party devoted its care and for which 
it voted subsidies in 1876, and again in 1897. 

The irregularity in school attendance still 
remained a grave blot on the educational system, 
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but little by little ameliorative measures were 
adopted. In 1876 " school attendance committees " 
were created and empowered to frame compulsory 
by-laws such as had hitherto been within the 
competence of school boards alone ; and the employ- 
ment of children under ten years was absolutely 
forbidden, of children between ten and fourteen 
restricted. The Act which contained these provi- 
sions deserves commemoration for having enun- 
ciated specifically, even if a couple of centuries 
late, that " it shall be the duty of the parent of 
every child to cause such child to receive efl&cient 
elementary instruction." The Mundella Act of 
1880 took a step further and declared the enactment 
of by-laws to be obligatory on both school boards 
and attendance committees, and in 1893 the 
minimum age for exemption was raised to eleven, 
and in 1899 to twelve years ; while in 1900 school 
authorities were empowered to make attendance 
compulsory up to fourteen. 

The logical result of compulsory school attendance 
was secured when in 1891 the payment of school 
fees was abolished. The barren character of the 
results system was also revealing itself more clearly, 
and modifications were introduced, under which a 
collective or class test was allowed in certain branches, 
which Lowe had for financial purposes ignored; while 
various fresh subjects, such as physical exercises, 
drawing, elementary science, object lessons, and 
cottage gardening, were added. Finally, towards 
the close of the century Lowe's system of payment 
by results came to an enfeebled and inglorious end ; 
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and two years later (in 1899) the creation of 
a Board of Education, with a responsible minister 
at its head, showed that education was at length 
recognized as one of the great factors in the life of 
the country. 

But just at this time the schools again became 
the centre of a sectarian conflict, when Mr. Balfour 
introduced his Bill of 1902. The Anglican and 
Boman Catholic clergy had long viewed with 
impatience the unstinted resources which the rates 
placed at the disposal of the School Boards, the 
high qualifications of the teachers whom they were 
able to attract, and the excellent training and 
teaching which they were able to provide amid 
suitable surroundings. The Conservatives had 
already made special grants to the clerical schools ; 
but the managers were still dissatisfied, and, sacri- 
ficing their conscientious scruples to the acceptance 
of aid from the rates, demanded further assistance. 
The school boards therefore were rewarded for 
their invidious efficiency by being suppressed, their 
powers were transferred to the county councils, 
and the voluntary (now called non-provided) schools 
were placed upon the rates. Yet, with a charac- 
teristic inconsistency, these schools, though sup- 
ported by public funds, were to be controlled by 
managerial bodies, in which the sectarian interests 
were to have four members as against only two for 
the interests of the public. 

This device for financing sectarianism, which 
was carried only after fifty-nine nights of 
precious Parliamentary time consumed in the 
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fiercest debate, had one redeeming feature : it 
brought all grades of education under a single 
authority, and thus opened the way for the sub- 
sequent advance in secondary education. Sectarian 
squabbles were for a time silenced amid the realities 
of the European War, and Mr. Fisher, the first 
educationist who has controlled English schools, 
has been able to carry his Bill of 1918; which, 
inter alia, fixes the minimum age for exemption 
from school attendance at fourteen, enforces com- 
pulsory attendance at continuation schools for those 
above that age, and provides for the supply and aid 
of nursery rooms for little children. Up to the 
present the success of this measure has been very 
great, although economic difficulties have interfered 
with the full development of continuation schools. 
The time was favourable, as the War had in various 
ways revealed the urgency of the educational 
problem, and Mr.Eisher's ability, patient enthusiasm, 
and tact have to be taken into account ; but, after 
every allowance, it must be admitted that England 
now displays the symptoms of (to use Matthew 
Arnold's metaphor) a thoroughly awakened sinner 
in educational matters. For the first time in her 
history, her educational activities have attracted 
the attention and admiration of the whole civilized, 
certainly the whole English-speaking, world. 



Chaptbb X 

THE EDUCATION OF TO-DAY 

In the last chapter many important points have 
been unavoidably omitted : it has been impossible 
vpithin my limits to touch on the system of the 
United States, where education has aroused dis- 
cussion and stimulated inquiry, and has entered into 
the daily life and interest of the citizen, to a degree 
probably unequalled elsewhere. No reference has 
been made to the brilliant educational renaissance 
in Wales ; nor to the unhasting, unresting progress 
through the centuries of Scottish schools ; nor to 
the callous obscurantism of the Irish priesthood, 
which has impartially wrecked the reforming plans 
of Englishmen and Irishmen alike ; nor to the 
educational transformation in the East, already 
accomplished in Japan, and now proceeding in 
India : making as yet but faint impression on the 
jungle of popular illiteracy, but planting a crop of 
secondary schools and universities, of which Macaulay 
never dreamed when he made the momentous choice 
of western, not native, culture as the mainspring of 
Indian higher education.^ 

^ Apart from Graham Balfour ancl other books infra, see Scottish 
EdMcattcm, by J. Kerr (1913) ; Hist, of Secondary EdiLcation in 
Scotland, by J. Strong (1909). For the U.S.A., see Vols. 10 and 11 
of Special Reports on Educatioruil Subjects (1902) ; Horace Mann, 
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In England itself, universities are probably nearly 
sufficient in number, but much remains to be done. 
In proportion to population, her students are only 
one-fourth of those in the United States and about 
one-third those of Scotland or Germany. The 
remedy has been found by some enthusiasts in a 
democratic high road beaten smooth from the 
elementary school to the university; while "the 
educational ladder," which demands some exertion, 
is cast aside as a remnant of the competitive age. 
Probably the remedy is not so simple, and involves 
the removal of that incuriosity and unconcern for 
things of the mind — even for the superb mental 
achievements of their own countrymen — which 
counterbalances the supreme gifts of Englishmen 
in character and action. In a country where 
the value of knowledge was fully realized, a 
great and ancient university would hardly be 
under the necessity of attracting a lecturer in 
Physics with the bait of £100 a year {Times, 
May 25, 1921). The lack of pence in the older 
universities, combined with the immense growth 
and lavish resources of bureaucracy, renders possible 
some infringement of the autonomy of these great 
institutions, unless a vigorous resistance is offered. 
This tendency is not confined to England ; even in 
the United States an effort is being made to convert 



by Hinsdale (1898) ; The Making of our Middle Schools, by E. E. 
Brown (1903). Japanese Mducation, by Baron Kikuohi (1909) ; 
Selections from Educational Records (India), Part I only published 
(Calcutta, 1920) ; Village Education in India (1920) ; " Indian 
Number " of the Times, Nov. 17, 1921. 
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the Federal Bureau of Education, which has been 
hitherto merely a reservoir of information, into 
an administrative department. One of the most 
striking features in the universities of to-day is 
the specialization of the curriculum ; whether 
some of the subjects in American universities, 
such as Salesmanship, Short Story Writing, Eapid 
Eeporting, and Marketing, are appropriate may be 
reasonably questioned. The present President of 
our Board of Education has well explained the 
function of a university' : " The business of a uni- 
versity is not to equip students for professional 
posts, but to train them in disinterested intellectual 
habits, to give them a vision of what real learning 
is, to refine taste, to form judgment, to enlarge 
curiosity, and to substitute for a low and material 
outlook pn life a lofty view of its resources and 
demands. To enable a teacher, a doctor, or an 
engineer to obtain a minimum professional quali- 
fication is a useful function which might be dis- 
charged in a university, but it is not in itself a 
university function." 

This enlargement of the curriculum is connected 
with another characteristic of all grades of schools 
in our day — the opening offered to freedom of choice, 
initiative, and self-education. Self-government is to 
some extent taking the place of external control, and 
is rendered easier by the pupils' absorbing interest in 
practical results, especially in all kinds of technical 
and vocational training. Languages have adopted 

' Timea Educational Supplement, February 27, 1919. 
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a more practical procedure, and the direct method 
of teaching has been appUed even to the ancient 
classics. The newer secondary schools have reacted 
on the methods of the old foundations, and even 
here it is now recognized that a schoolmaster has 
something to learn from a course of training. In 
school life generally the tendency is to substitute 
self-government and self-control, where possible, for 
exterior authority, and to convert the relation 
between teacher and pupil into one of co-operation. 
This implies the disappearance of the doctrine of 
original sin and the acceptance of the young as 
within their limits responsible beings. These limits 
are not likely in England to be extended beyond 
the bounds of prudence; for instance, a Spanish 
writer on English education has recently been 
astonished to find that, while high respect is paid 
to the rights of parents in the <matter of religious 
instruction, no recognition is given to the rights of 
children.' It is worthy of notice that many of the 
most notable experiments in freedom are accom- 
panied by the co-education of boys and girls. 

The number of experiments of various kinds pro- 
ceeding in this country and in America is very 
great ; they range from ethical and civic teaching 
to eurythmics, acting, open-air schools, and school 
journeys.^ All recent experiments have, however, 

' Times Educational Supplement, June 19, 1919. 

" See, for instance, Educational Experhnents m England, by Alice 
Woods (1920), and The New Era in Education (n.d., George Philip 
and Son) ; and, for America, Schools of To-morrow (1916), by John 
and Evelyn Dewey ; also The New teaching, ed. by John Adams 
(1918), and Ca/mhridge Essays on Education (1918). 
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been thrown into the shade by those of Dr. Maria 
Montessori, the first woman in Italy to receive the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. Her early work 
brought her into contact with feeble-minded children, 
and the experience thus gained convinced her that 
the methods which she had applied to them with 
eminent success would be applicable also to normal 
children. Her system of training is based by Dr. 
Montessori on the principle of freedom and spon- 
taneous development, of " auto-education " ; while 
her method has its basis in the training of senses 
and muscles by means of carefully selected " didactic 
apparatus." This apparatus is at the child's disposal, 
if it cares to use it. Everything which would cramp 
the children's movements is dispensed with, such as 
fixed desks, for which light tables and little seats are 
substituted. There is no class, no time-table ; 
the child does what it chooses, does nothing or 
anything, except make itself a nuisance to the 
others. That, under these free-and-easy conditions, 
the apparatus and employment offered to these little 
children absorb their energies, and that they take 
no unreasonable advantage of their freedom, is a 
remarkable triumph for Dr. Montessori's intuition. 
Her apparatus is indeed a masterpiece of ingenuity 
for the purpose ; and the converging steps by which, 
for instance, a child is led to discover that he is able 
to write are a romance of adventure. 

Dr. Montessori, however, is more than a teacher ; 
she claims to be an educational thinker, and has 
expounded her views in several large volumes. It 
is therefore necessary to consider her principles; 
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especially as it is claimed that they are applicable 
to education generally and not merely to the work 
of the " children's homes." On these principles, or 
rather principle, Dr. Montessori is emphatic : " The 
fundamental principle of scientific pedagogy must 
be, indeed, the liberty of the pupil " (the italics are 
hers) ; and again, " ' social liberty' signifies a partial 
liberation, the liberation of a country, of a class, or 
of thought. That concept of liberty which must 
inspire pedagogy is, instead, universal."* 

With reference to this universal liberty, one 
feature is worthy of observation — that the instru- 
ment for carrying it into effect is the "didactic 
apparatus," which is standardized, fixed, and even 
patented. As has been well said : " For the vibra- 
ting, living voice of the teacher is substituted the 
cold and toneless voice of the material, through 
which there speaks to the child Dr. Montessori 
herself — not as an educator ever renewing and 
perfecting herself, but in a form realized once for 
all and rigid."" In fact, this concept of universal 
liberty is a flight of Dr. Montessori's characteristic 
rhetoric. Her words can mean nothing less than 
anarchy, and no system of education can co-exist 
with anarchy. But she has ho other principle ; and 
indeed she condemns her predecessors, Pestalozzi, 



' The Montessori Method, pp. 28, 15. 

^ The Journal of Education, June, 1921, p. 344— a summaiT- 
of the article by Ugo Spirito (infra). Dr. Montessori admits this 
with oomplaeenoy: "For this teacher -we have substituted the 
didactic material [italics are hers] , which contains within itself 
the control of errors and which makes auto-education possible to 
each child" (The Montessori Method, p. 371). 
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Kousseau, and Herbart, because they based their 
education on " philosophic and abstract principles." * 
Her own system, on the contrary, is merely a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous expedients; her system of 
thought is purely sensational. There is no room 
for the childish imagination to find its satisfaction 
in song and dance and games and fairy stories. 
The wood or metal or cardboard of the "didactic 
apparatus " is simply wood or metal or cardboard ; 
and no child, on the peril of his ," scientific truth," 
must clothe them in the make-believe of adventure. 
No child must consort with Titania or Puck, or, like 
E. L. Stevenson's little friend. 

Build a ship upon the stairs 

All made of the back-bedroom chairs. 

Dr. Montessori's system of education is techno- 
logical, like her system of religion, which includes 
a belief in the personality of the Devil, in the 
eternal torments of hell, in the revelations vouch- 
safed by God to Saint Teresa and the Blessed 
Raymond of Capua, and in the refutation of 
Lamarck and Darwin by a child of seven years 
old.^ Whatever Dr. Montessori's ingenuity and 
success in the training of babies, it is plain that 
the basis of her system is materialism. Not for 
the first time, the mechanism of science, lacking 
the spiritualizing guidance of humane culture, has 
allied itself with primitive superstition.' 

' Times Educational Sv/pplement, April 7, 1921. 
° The Advanced Montessori Method, vol. i, pp. 304, 305, 246, 247, 
354. 
' The Montessori literature, her own and others, is very large, so 
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It was not merely the Montessori system that 
was applied to the training of the mentally defective 
before its extension to normal children. The scales 
for measuring intelligence, originally framed by 
Binet and Simon, have now been adapted for school 
use as tests of mental fitness and of suitability for 
particular studies and vocations. Scales of this 
kind obtained a world-wide advertisement during 
the War from their employment on American 
recruits, and may in some cases supersede set 
examinations.' 

This is indeed a psychological age. Whether the 
researches of Freud, Jung, and others, can be utilized 
to any considerable extent in education or not, they 
have excited an interest in the sub-conscious founda- 
tions of personality which can hardly fail to result 
in a little more light on the mysteries of youthful 
conduct and character. It hardly seems, however, 
that psycho-analysis has as yet come to close grips 
with the problems of education." 



large that it has a bibliography — A Review of Montessori Literature, 
by Claude A. Olaremont (1919). I have used the following : The 
Montessori Method (1914) and The Advanced Montessori Method, 
two vols. (1918), both by Maria Montessori ; From Locke to Montes- 
sori, by William Boyd (1914) ; an article by Ugo Spirito in the 
Bivista Pedagogica (Jan.-Feb., 1921, pp. 37-47) ; A Montessori 
Mother, by Dorothy Oanfield Fisher (1913) ; The Montessori System 
of Education, by Edmond Holmes (1912) ; The Montessori Prin- 
ciples and Practice, by B. P. Oulverwell (1913) ; also a large number 
of addresses by Dr. Montessori and others. 

' The Measurement of Intelligence, by Lewis M. Terman (1919). 

" Psycho-analysis in the Service of Education, by Oskar Pfister 
(1922) ■ Psycho- Analysis, by Barbara Low (1920), chap. vi. 
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A WORKING BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 

[In this list I have entered the names of those books Trhioh 
I have found most helpful in my work. Those, however, which 
were consulted in writing the last chapter, dealing as they do with 
tentative and possibly ephemeral phases, are entered under the 
pages of that chapter.] 

INTEODUCTOEY 

Bibliographies 

Syllabus of the History of Education, by Paul Monroe 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1911), a very useful, 
cheap little book (2s. bound) ; Bibliography of Education, 
by Will S. Monroe (New York, 1907), undiscriminating ; 
Sonnenschein's The Best Books, part ii (3rd edn., 1912), 
pp. 725-55. (The bibliography of highest repute, 
Cubberley's Syllabus — New York, 1904 — is unobtainable 
here, apparently for copyright reasons.) 

Cyclop.s;dias 

A Cyclopedia of Education, edited by Paul Monroe, 
5 vols. (New York, Macmillan Co., 1911-13) ; The 
Encyelopmdia and Dictionary of Education, edited by 
Foster Watson (Pitman and Sons), in progress (vol. i, 

1921). 

General Histories 

Carl Adolph Schmid, Geschichte der Erziehung, 5 vols. 
(1884-1902) ; Paul Monroe, A Text-Booh in the History 
of Education, (New York, 1905) ; P. P. Graves, A History 
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of Ediuiation (New York, 1909-10-13), 3 vols.; A History 
of Pedagogy, by G. Gompayr6, translated by Payne 
(1888) ; A History of Education, by T. Davidson (1900) ; 
A Student's Text-Book in the History of Education, by 
S. P. Duggan (New York, 1916) ; A Student's History 
of Education, by P. P. Graves (New York, 1915) ; Karl 
Schmidt, Qeschichte der Padagogik, 4 vols. (1873-83) ; 
The History of Western Education, by William Boyd 
(1921). 

Ohaptee I 
THE EDUCATION OE THE GEEBKS 

Schools of Hellas, by Kenneth J. Freeman (London, 
1907) : a brilliant, sympathetic, and scholarly study ; 
National Education in Greece, by Augustus S. Wilkins 
(London, 1873), with chapters on Plato's and Aristotle's 
theories of education, such as Freeman had not lived to 
complete : an older book (written before the discovery of 
Aristotle's Athenian Constitution), but very careful, 
graceful, and luminous ; Old Greek Education, by J. P. 
Mahaffy (1881) : learned, suggestive, and provocative ; 
Historical Su/rvey of Pre-Christian Education, by Pro- 
fessor S. S. Laurie (1895, 2nd edn., 1900); Aristotle and 
Ancient Educational Ideals (1892) and The Education of 
the Greek People (New York, 1894), by Thomas Davidson ; 
Greek Education, by James Drever (1912) : brief but 
comprehensive. Eor reference, the great authority is 
Ereiehung und Unterricht im Elassischen Alterthum 
(Wiirzburg, 1864-81), by Lorenz Grasberger. It is in 
three divisions, dealing with (l) physical training, (2) 
" musical," including literary, (3) ephebio. Erziehung 
und Jugendunterricht bei den Griechen wnd Bbmem, by 
J. L. Ussing, translated from the Danish (Berlin, 1874, 
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2nd edn. 1885) : compact and scholarly little book ; 
Gesohiohte der Erziehung, des Unterrichts und der 
Bildung bei den Griechen, Etruskern und Bomern, by 
J. H. Krause (Halle, 1851) : solid older book. These 
three treat of both Greek and Eoman education, an 
attempt which in Ussing's compressed account leads to 
confusion. The most exhaustive account of Athenian 
education is L' education athinienne (Paris, 1889, 2nd edn., 
1891), by Paul Girard : interesting and scholarly. The 
original sources consist partly of references to contem- 
porary practice in Plato (especially in the Bepublic and 
the Laws), in Aristotle's Politics, in Xenophon's Cyro- 
pmdia, in the Clouds of Aristophanes, and in various 
speeches, etc.; partly of references in later writers, such 
as Lucian and Plutarch (especially, for Spartan educa- 
tion, his life of Lycurgus) ; partly of inscriptions and 
partly of vase paintings. 



Chapter II 

EOMAN AND MEDIEVAL EDUCATION 

The Education of Children at Borne, by George Clarke 
(New York, 1896) : a compact and well-written little 
book; Boman Education, by Professor A. S. Wilkina 
(Cambridge, 1905) ; Laurie's Historical Survey of Pre- 
Christian Education, pp. 319-436 (London, 1895) ; Les 
professeurs de Uttirature dans I'ancienne Borne, by Bmile 
Jullien (Paris, 1885) : a history of secondary and higher 
instruction up to the early empire ; Das Privatleben der 
Bomer, by Joachim Marquardt, pp. 79-133 (Leipzig, 
1879), giving the original authorities ; Schools of Qaul : 
A Study of Pagan and Christian Education in the Last 
Century of the Western Empire, by Theodore Haarhoff 
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(Oxford, 1920) ; Grasberger, Ussing, andKrause, as above. 
The main original sources are : Cicero's De oratore ; 
Dialogus de oratoribus, usually attributed to Tacitus ; and 
above all Quintilian's Institutio oratoria, especially the 
first book ; translations of the most important passages 
from these works are collected in Paul Monroe's Source 
Book of the History of Education (New York, 1902). 
The Universities of Ev/rope in the Middle Ages, by 
Hastings Eashdall (Oxford, 1895) ; The Bise and Consti- 
tution of Universities, by Laurie (London, 1886), including 
a general survey of medieval education, pp. 1-90 ; The 
Schools of Charles the Great, by J. Bass Mullinger 
(London, 1877), and his University of Cambridge, vol. i, 
pp. 1-378 ; Abelard and the Origin and Early History 
of Universities, by Compayr6 (London, 1893) ; Alcuin 
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